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THE WEEK. 


Mr. BA.LFour’s important statement on Thursday 
has done something to allay the general uneasiness. 
The excitement created by the seizure of the 
Malacca had been intensified by a number of awkward 
incidents. The one that excited the least attention 
was the condemnation of the ship Allanton by a 
Vladivostok Prize Court on the ground that it 
carried coal which the Russian Government had 
declared it would treat as contraband. The one 
that excited most was the sinking by a Vladi- 
vostok cruiser of the Knight Commander which sailed 
from New York on June 30 and was on its way to 
Yokohama. The Knight Commander carried a general 
cargo, including a quantity of railway material. The 
ship herself was sunk, her crew being transferred to 
another vessel and the European passengers being de- 
tained. The Malacca, onthe other hand, was released 
on reaching Algiers, and the Formosa(another P. and 
O. vessel) and the Holsatia were released on their 
arrival at Suez, in accordance with the later instruc- 


tions sent by the Russian Government to their Volun- 
teer Fleet, 


TureeE large and separate questions are raised by 
these incidents. The first is the right of the Smolensk 
and St. Petersburg to leave the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and then to act as part of Russia’s Volun- 
teer Fleet. On this point we argued last week that 
Russia was in the wrong. Mr. Balfour in his statement 
in the House of Commons on Thursday said that the 
Russian Government had so far yielded to the 
British representations as to withdraw the Volunteer 
ships from the Red Sea and to treat all captures made 
before the ships had been informed of the decision of 
their Government as ifthey had not occurred. This for 
the moment is quite satisfactory. The general question 
remains undecided, but that is a question in which 
other Powers besides ourselves are interested, and at 
any rate the immediate difficulty is arranged. It may 
very well be that the Hague Tribunal will have to 
revise the principles governing the transformation of 
merchantmen into ships of war, for it is hardly likely 
that the rule obliging a subsidised merchantman to go 
into a home port before it can be converted, which suits 
us very well with ports all over the world, will be in 
practice accepted by less fortunate Powers. 

Tue second question is the Russian interpretation 
of things contraband ancipitis usus. The Russian 
Government drew up a very comprehensive list at the 
beginning of March, which included coal, naphtha, 
alcohol, and ‘‘all objects intended for war by sea or 
land, including rice, provisions, &c.” We maintained 
at the time that our Government ought to protest 
strongly, and in the case of exports earmarked for the 
use of the enemy’s forces to ask Russia to confine 
herself to the right of pre-emption. It will be remem- 
bered that some foolish people actually wanted our 
Government to confiscate the cargoes of food consigned 
to Lourenco Marques which it detained at the begin- 
ning of the Boer War. The Russians have now 
applied their sweeping regulations to the case of two 
British ships and one German ship, the Alalia. The 
case of the Allanton has been sent to the Appeal Court 
at St. Petersburg. It is obvious, of course, that our 


interests are most vitally affected by any extension of 
contraband, and we hope our Government will make 
its Opposition as emphatic as Lord Granville made 
his in 1855. The case of the Knight Commander 
raises a third and more dangerous question. It is not 
denied that a ship may under some very unusual circum- 
stances be actually destroyed, but itis always a violent 
proceeding, and in this case there is nothing in the 
facts that are known to justify it. The best thing to 
be said is that it was clearly not done under instruc- 
tions, and Mr. Balfour, in his statement on Thursday, 
said a strong remonstrance had been addressed to the 
Russian Government, and that he had ‘‘a_ strong 
impression” that the Russian Government would give 
orders to prevent a repetition of the occurrence. 

On Thursday morning the TZimes quoted an 
amazing report from a Russian official organ which 
described in language of incredible sycophancy the 
Czar’s appearance as a demi-god at a recent review, 
adding the piquant detail that the majority of the 
spectators had prepared themselves by prayer and 
fasting for the privilege of gazing upon his sacred 
countenance. At noon the streets were full of the tidings 
of the assassination of his most powerful Minister. 
Between these two items of news lies the truth about 
the state of Russia—a weak monarch intoxicated by 
his own divinity, a bureaucracy that maintains itself by 
the most nauseating flattery, and a people inscrutable, 
sullen and passive save for these occasional tragedies. 
It must not be supposed that the revolutionary organi- 
sation expects to destroy autocracy by these acts of 
well-merited, if lawless, vengeance, of which MM. 
Sipyaguin, Bobrikoff, and von Plehve have been the 
victims. The intention is rather to save the people 
from despair. If the masses were once to sink into a 
conviction that tyranny is never punished, that there is 
no justice on the earth, their apathy, their demoralisation, 
their too passive misery, would become unbearable. 
These acts are only a proof that an individual will 
sometimes show itself as powerful as a whole system 
which rests on the bayonets of the illiterate. Assuredly, 
if one can admit the right of tyrannicide, Herr von 
Plehve was a legitimate victim. He had his share in 
the crushing of Finland and the spoliation of the 
Armenian Church. His mildest method of government 
was the wholesale flogging of peasants. It is he who bears 
the official responsibility for the massacre of Kishinev. 
Intelligent he may have been—he used his intelligence 
only to trick the Zemstvos into a demonstration of in- 
dependence which enabled him to pick out and punish 
their bravest members. Personally he belonged to a 
parasitic class which flourishes under every tyranny. 
Of Jewish extraction, he oppressed the Jews. Breda 
Lutheran, he became a pillar of persecuting Orthodoxy. 
A pitiless Chief of Police, a ruthless Governor, an 
adroit Courtier, a crafty Minister, he was a typeof all 
that is worst in the present system. His successor may 
be no better, but the system itself must one day be 
buried in the disasters it has provoked. 

Tue only news of interest trom Macedonia is that 
Austria and Russia have announced to the Porte their 
intention of doubling their present staff of gendarmerie 
officers in the two large districts allotted to them, and 
it is added that they will give this intention effect 
without awaiting a reply. In two ways this is good 
news. It betrays a novel but no less welcome inde- 
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pendence. It also promises for the first time some 
guarantee of efficiency. If the powers of the European 
officers were as considerable as their numbers will now 
be, the reformed gendarmerie might achieve something. 
But in another respect the news is bad. Itsuggests that 
these two Powers are acting in a somewhat offensive 
isolation. Five Powers, after all, are concerned in the 
gendarmerie scheme, and the need for more officers in 
the Italian sphere of control (Monastir) is, if possible, 
more urgent than in any other. Outside the city of 
Monastir the Italians have officers only in two towns. 
To be at all effective they ought to be represented in 
about seven other centres. The French also ought to 
have two or three more men; our district is so small 
that our staff may possibly be adequate. Turning 
from Macedonia to the vastly more disquieting situa- 
tion in Armenia, the week has brought fresh news of 
further minor massacres. Two more villages and a 
monastery have been raided by Kurds with the usual 
results. There is for the moment no further whole- 
sale slaughter on foot, but there are signs of a 
gradual spreading of the spirit of fanaticism and licence. 
As yet we are wholly without official news of the 
recent massacres in the Sassoun region, but it is said 
that the Consuls of England, France, and Russia 
have estimated the victims at 5,000. There ought, 
one thinks, to be some organised demand for papers 
before Parliament rises. The attitude of the few 
members who used to be interested in Armenia is 
inexplicably lax and apathetic. 

THERE have been twosignificant pieces of news from 
South Africa the last week. The Standard correspon- 
dent in Johannesburg announced on Tuesday that a 
case of lynching had occurred ‘‘ on a plantation in the 
centre of Johannesburg.” This, we are told, is the first 
act of the newly-formed Vigilance Committee which 
has been formed to suppress assaults on white women. 
It is curious that under the Boer Government, unable 
to keep order and brutal to natives, we never heard 
of native assaults on white women or reprisals by 
lynching. The other piece of news comes from 
the 7Zimes correspondent at Bloemfontein, who 
says that the Bloemfontein Friend has been warned that 
if it does not change its tone it will be suppressed. 
The correspondent adds that it is a pity that the 
Government did not suppress instead of merely 
threatening. He gave some examples of the seditious 
language ofthe paper, which apparently commits the 
crime of calling annexation unjust and refers to the 
20,000 women and children who died in the concentra- 
tion camps. Of course an alien bureaucracy can no 
more put up with these things in the Orange River 
Colony than in Finland. What would happen to a 
paper that printed Mr. Lyttelton’s statement that the 
war had made the two Republics ‘‘a wilderness ” ? 

DurinG the last week we have had an excellent 
example of the way the Government twists all other 
interests to the necessities of party strategy. Mr. 
Lyttelton announced last week that the Government 
was going to give the Transvaal ‘‘ representative insti- 
tutions” in a technical sense. He scarcely attempted 
to disguise what was in his mind, for he said 
this would enable the country to see whether 
Chinese labour was wanted in the Transvaal or not. 
It is, in other words, an attempt to liquidate the 


Government’s unpopularity over Chinese labour. Of 
course, a carefully arranged representation will 
give no index at all to the wishes. of 
the Transvaal. On Tuesday, Dr. Macnamara 


very properly asked Mr. Lyttelton if he would 
lay the details of the scheme before the House 
before Parliament dispersed oor undertake to 
delay action in the matter until Parliament reassem- 
bled. Mr. Lyttelton answered both appeals in the 
negative. The Speaker would not allow a motion 


for adjournment as the day was taken for the 
Licensing Bill, and the next day an obliging follower put 
down the usual blocking notice. The result is that 
this most important transaction will take place by 
private arrangement without Parliamentary interven- 
tion, because, though it is most important to the nation 
to have so vital a matter fully discussed, it is still more 
vital to the Government to saddle the Transvaal with 
its own schemes before Parliament can intervene. 





THERE was an interesting debate in the House 
of Lords on Friday in last week, raised by the Duke 
of Devonshire, who called attention to the declaration 
of certain members of the Government in regard to 
fiscal policy. The Duke put the matter quite plainly 
when he said that several Unionists had only been able 
to support the Government on certain critical occasions 
because they believed the Government was opposed to 
the taxation of food. One thing that had created this 
impression was the language of Lord Lansdowne, 
who said, on February 19, of the Government’s 
policy, “I say that instead of leading to Bir- 
mingham, it leads, if anything, in the opposite 
direction. As far as it goes, our policy is inconsistent 
with the policy of colonial preferences.” Yet this was 
the Minister who went on to Mr. Chamberlain’s plat- 
form last week and promised him Mr, Balfour’s sym- 
pathy. What was sympathy? Did it mean that if 
Mr. Chamberlain won the Government would share the 
victory, and if it lost they were committed to nothing 
but sympathy? Lord Lansdowne’s reply to this 
very direct and powerful attack was quite in Mr. 
Balfour’s manner. He adhered to his declaration of 
February 19. He was only concerned with the life 
of the present Government, and the present 
Government would not propose taxes on food. 
Who knew what would follow ? Lord Goschen and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh criticised the Government, 
and Lord Rosebery, who was in his happiest vein, said 
that Mr. Chamberlain said he had turned an Oligarchy 
into a Republic, and he would take the liberty of re- 
minding Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne, who are 
Vice-Presidents in that Republic, that there was a 
Republic in France a century ago which very much 
resembled the Liberal Unionist organisation, and that 
while the name of the first Consul under that Republic 
has remained permanently identified with its policy, 
the names of the second and third Consuls have been 
forgotten. Ps Bs de 

Tue Government carried the third reading of the 
Finance Bill on Thursday by a majority of 77. 
The rejection was moved by Mr. Thomas Shaw, a 
speaker heard far too seldom in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Shaw found excellent topical illustrations for 
the position of the Government. ‘‘The Government 
ship is sailing as a Free Trade merchantman in a 
narrow strait, but very soon on emerging into open 
water it will hoist the black flag of Protection.” Mr. 
Shaw contrived to add freshness and reality to a 
debate on the well-worn subject of the Government’s 
equivocations and extravagance. Mr. Shaw was 
followed by Mr. Whitley with an acute criticism 
of the Government’s negligent conduct in regard 
to the Transvaal Loan; and Sir Edgar Vincent, 
from the Government side of the House, took 
a very severe view of the Government’s extravagance. 
But perhaps the sensation of the debate was Mr. 
Brodrick’s vigorous retaliation on his colleague and 
successor. Mr. Arnold-Forster, it will be remembered, 
said a fortnight ago that our army was wasteful and 
inefficient — imperfectly prepared, wasteful in its 
methods, and unsatisfactory in its results. Mr. 


Brodrick, who was silent when Mr. Arnold-Forster 
spoke, showed his teeth pretty plainly on Thursday. 
He said his successor hoped an efficient result might be 
attained with a considerable decrease in expenditure. He 
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would not himself discuss that point until the figures 
were given to the House ; but though many critics had 
urged reduced army expenditure, no one had yet supplied 
a scheme by which that reduction could be effected. 
Evidently Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme is not 
even accepted by his colleagues. Yet this 
Government, which has spent four years in making 
and abolishing proposals for army reform, thinks 
it right to continue in office for the mere sake 
of its party interests. Mr. Edmund Robertson said 
very justly of the Front Bench opposite that they 
are not Ministers of the nation, but Ministers of Mr. 
Balfour. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has not been lucky this week. 
He went to Rochester on Wednesday and spoke about 
his mission to unite the colonies. It was at Rochester 
that ‘‘ cement called aloud for protection.” The same 
day came the news that a Tory majority of 1,088 in 
Oswestry had been converted to a Liberal majority of 
385. The same day Mr. Lyttelton was obliged to con- 
tradict formally the theory that the colonies have made 
us an offer. Mr. Buchanan asked him whether any 
self-governing colonies had offered to open their 
home markets to British markets on equal terms with 
colonial manufacturers or on terms better relatively to 
colonial manufacturers than those now existing. Mr. 
Lyttelton answered that no offer had been made of the 
nature indicated in this question, and we know from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own statement at the Colonial 
Office that he does not think any other offer worth serious 
consideration. Perhaps he is consoled for these dis- 
appointments by the assurance Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
gave him, the day after Lord Lansdowne had said the 
Government’s policy was still opposed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s, that many of the rank and file would close up to 
help him. 





Tue Thames Conservancy have been considering 
a report upon the rowdiness which has lately been 
increasing upon the river, and their debate upon the 
subject discloses an unsatisfactory state of things. The 
large excursion launches which carry mobs up and 
down the river are the chief cause of the nuisance. 
They are timed like express trains, and the main 
object of their officers is to avoid delay at locks and 
other places. There have been many instances of such 
launches hustling their way into locks to the danger 
of smaller boats near them, and many instances, 
too, of disgraceful conduct on the part of the excur- 
sionists upon them. This is not to be wondered 
at, since these launches appear to be floating 
pubiic-houses and magistrates have no control over 
them. They are, in fact, an evil that has been 
overlooked by the law. The Inland Revenue authori- 
ties have informed the Conservators that there appears 
to have been no infraction of the laws for the sale of 
liquor. If that is so, there can be no doubt that the 
law is at fault and needs to be mended. Though it may 
be impossible to make England sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the law should at least be able to keep the 
Thames free from drunken orgies. The Conservators 
also seem to be in some doubt as to what powers they 
have over the owners and masters of launches. 


Tue Rye House, which is now best known as a 
place of entertainment for trippers to the north of 
London, has been sold, and it is to be hoped that the 
sale will not lead to its destruction or alteration. 
The house, apart from its tragic memories, is still 
interesting for its own sake. It has a fine Tudor gate- 
house which contains, among other things, the famous 
bed of Ware, or, at any rate, a very large bed which 
comes from an inn at Ware, and dates probably from 
the sixteenth century. Close by the house is shown the 
tree on which Rumbold, the conspiring owner of Rye 


House, is said to have been hanged. As a matter of 
fact he was hanged at Edinburgh, but this is the kind 
of obstinate fact that ought not to be allowed to inter- 
fere with a picturesque legend. The failure of the plot 
had consequences almost more disastrous than any 
that could have been caused by its success. It would 
have been a great crime to murder Charles II. and 
his brother James. The proceedings which ended in 
the execution of Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and 
other innocent persons was a judicial crime almost 
greater because it entailed no danger upon those who 
contrived and committed it. The worst evil of violent 
conspiracies against an oppressive Government is that 
it gives the Government opportunities for yet more 
Oppression. 





WE have been lately rejoicing over the bequest 
which has embellished the South Kensington Museum 
with the Ionides collection. From the story told by the 
Director of the Galleries at Florence it looks as if the 
treasures displayed, but not possessed, by the Depart- 
ment include one fine piece of embroidery which ought 
not to be there. The Director has written to the 
Giornale @ Italia to say that a famous chasuble of the 
thirteenth century, presented by Pope Nicholas IV. 
to his native Ascoli, is now on view at South 
Kensington, where it appears as the property 
of a well-known American gentleman whose name 
greets the eye at every turn over the exhibits 
lent to the nation. This chasuble was apparently 
stolen from the cathedral of Ascoli two years 
ago. Signor Ricci declares that the present owner 
ought to restore it to Ascoli and divulge the 
name of the person from whom he bought it. Cer- 
tainly it would ill become us, who have all been 
praising the conduct of the Italians in making strict 
laws to prevent the exportation of their great works 
of art, not to sympathise with the wish to recover this 
famous heirloom, and the owner is not likely to con- 
sider that America would gain as much from its pos- 
session as she would lose by condoning so vile 
a piece of plunder. Ss 

One of the most beautiful of the Touraine chateaux 
has just passed into the hands of the Institute of France. 
M. Jacques Siegfried has handed over the castle of 
Langeais as a gift to that body. Langeais is one of the 
finest examples of French military architecture of the 
middle ages, and forms a connecting link between 
the old fortresses and the later comfortable palaces. At 
Langeais the cornice replaces the battlements on the walls 
facing the courtyard ; in later chateaux it replaces the 
battlements outside as well. In the grounds are the 
remains of an old keep built by Foulques Nerra, the 
great Count of Anjou, in 990. The present chateau 
itself was built in 1464 by Jean Bouré, Minister of 
Louis XI. It was here that Charles VIII. married 
Anne of Bretagne and secured the union of Brittany 
to France. 





We are glad to see that the appeal from Mrs. 
Barnett for funds to add eighty acres to Hampstead 
Heath, to which we drew attention lately, has had con- 
siderable success. Mrs. Barnett, however, states that 
£5,207 is still required, and there are only five weeks left 
to collect that sum in. It is to be hoped that it will be 
subscribed without delay. As Mrs. Barnett says, the 
new tube station, soon to be opened upon the Heath, 
will increase both its usefulness and the necessity for 
enlarging it. The opportunity for doing so_ will 
probably never occur again, and the sum required is a 
comparatively small one. Those who have money to 
give could hardly find a better object to give it to. 





We shall publish next week an article by Prince 
Kropotkin on the article on the Czar in the current 
number of the Quarterly Review. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THE action which terminated on Sunday in front of 
Tachaichao may be used to prove a certain number of 
things, just as that in front of Motienling gave us so many 
important clues the other day. This last engagement con- 
firms, in the first place, the steady increase of the Russian 
forces, and, what is even more important, the increase in 
the number of guns at the disposal of the Russians. It 
proves, secondly, that we shall see no such thing as a 
decisive victory this summer, and it proves that the 
critical moment of the war is at hand. 

These two last propositions do not involve a contra- 
diction, as it might appear. The critical moment of the 
war is at hand because the penultimate step of Kuropat- 
kin’s defence has been taken. It has been evident for 
many weeks past that Kuropatkin was determined upon 
concentration at Liaoyang. That concentration was to be 
delayed as much as possible in order to permit his rein- 
forcements, especially in artillery, to reach him; but it 
is evident that he gave his lieutenants in the south-west 
the strictest orders not to risk the general plan by holding 
stubbornly to their positions. They were to harass the 
Japanese advance as much as possible, and when the 
superior numbers of the enemy began to turn their posi- 
tions they were to retreat. This policy has been consis- 
tently pursued since Stakelberg’s first action at Wanfangou, 
we shall see it repeated again in a few days, and when 
Haicheng is evacuated the Russian concentration will be 
practically complete. If the Japanese do not attack then 
they will never have another chance. 

But we may be perfectly certain that they will attack, 
and this is why we have said that the critical moment of 
the war is at hand. Their excessive care in detail and 
the fact that they have all their eggs in one basket, with- 
out reserves of money or of men, has necessarily made 
the Japanese advance very cautious and very slow, but by 
the time that their semi-circular front covers no more than 
thirty or forty miles, and is opposed to the concentration of 
the whole Russian forces at Liaoyang, they must attack 
unless they wish to see the summer pass without result for 
themselves. There is, indeed, an alternative. It may be 
that when they have occupied (as they have now almost 
done) the main territory in dispute they may appeal to 
the Powers for a peace which would leave them in posses- 
sion of Corea and give back Manchuria to Chinese control ; 
but unless they have some such object they must attack 
when the Russian concentration is completed. 

That attack, as we have said, will not have a decisive 
result, for it is now established that the Japanese army 
cannot pursue. A decisive action is one in which you not 
only cause your enemy to retire, but in which you destroy 
his force. There are only two ways of doing this: one is 
to ride it down and break it up; the other is so to sur- 
round it as to cause it to capitulate. Thus, Waterloo 
was a decisive action; so was Sedan; but Talaveras, 
although Wellington was compelled to retreat, was not a 
decisive action. Now, it is absolutely certain from all the 
past course of the war that the Japanese cannot pursue, 
and it is equally certain that they cannot envelop the Rus- 
sian position because they are working on much too wide 
a front. Had they infinite time at their disposal, and 
were the Russian army permanently confined to its pre- 
sent numbers, they could undoubtedly succeed in envelop- 
ing it, but the Russian army is growing rapidly, and the 
strain of the war upon the material and the sea commumnica- 
tions of the Japanese is one which makes time a limited 
and important factor for them, even more than it has been 
for other combatants in other wars. 

There is but one element of uncertainty in the imme- 
diate future, and that is the moment at which the Russian 
commander will think fit to begin independent action. 
Hitherto we have simply had to notice the very 
simple and slow development of an offensive undertaken by 
superior numbers against a smal] but gradually increasing 
body upon the defensive. 


THE OSWESTRY ELECTION. 


T is not often that all the circumstances combine 
as harmoniously as they did at Oswestry to make 
a victory artistically complete. In the first place this 
Liberal triumph occurs in a part of the country which 
has been Tory ever since the Reform Bill. In the 
second place the Tory candidate was a declared 
and determined supporter of Mr. Chamberlain. In 
the third place the Protectionist papers ll 
asked us to take this election as a criterion 
of the popularity of Protection. The TZimes said 
on July 19 that Mr. Bridgeman was going to try the 
interesting experiment of {proclaiming thoroughgoing 
agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, and the Daily Mazi, 
with enthusiasm and characteristic inaccuracy, said 
this was the first by-election on the straight issue 
since Mr. Chamberlain prepared his famous pro- 
gramme. In the fourth place the seat has been won 
by an excellent Liberal who has fought no less than 
three elections in unswerving devotion toa great and 
unpopular cause. Mr. Allan Bright contested Oswes- 
try in 1901, when he made no secret of his 
disagreement with the whole policy of the war. The 
electors who have returned him as the first Liberal 
member for Shropshire since the Home Rule split have 
elected a man who has been as uncompromising in his 
opposition to Imperialism as was Mr. Bridgeman in 
his opposition to Free Trade. Mr. Allan Bright him- 
self put the whole issue most happily in an interview 
with the Morning Leader. ‘‘1 began by attacking 
Imperialism as being a _ policy of plundering 
the weak by the strong, both at home and 
abroad. In my last speech at Ellesmere I said that 
the nation should be a nation of freemen and not of free- 
booters.” It would be difficult to summarise more 
effectively the significance of the whole issue between 
Democracy and Imperialism, and it is particularly 
satisfactory that this great victory for Free Trade 
should have been won by a man who saw through the 
other conspiracies against freedom of which the Protec- 
tionist movement is the sequel. 

The election is of great importance as another, 
and a most striking, revelation of the popular hos- 
tility to Protection. But its very significance in this 
respect tells against the chances of an election in the 
near future. The Government hope desperately to 
outlive their unpopularity and their embarrassments, 
and their motto is never do to-day what you 
can put off till to-morrow. In course of time 
their strength will be worn down by the mechani- 
cal effect of a number of by-elections, but 
until that happens they think it would be folly to 
throw away what remains to them of an ill-spent 
existence. For the present they occupy a very strong 
position. The country wants to-day to be rid of them, 
but the Government are sheltered from contemporary 
public opinion by three degrees of delegation: the 
elected, the electors, and the public opinion of 1900. 
Public opinion to-day is not what it was in 1900; 
the electors think very differently, but as long 


as a sufficient number of those elected in 
decide to keep a Government they do not 
trust in office, so long Mr. Balfour will remain 
there. It is easy to distribute blame, to point 


out that- the Unionist Free Traders ought to turn 
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the Government out or the Liberals ought to turn 
the Government out, but the fact remains that the 
Liberals cannot and the Unionists will not. No doubt 
some Unionist Free Traders wish to turn the Govern- 
ment out, for they think that a crushing defeat would 
settle Protection and that the Unionist Party would 
revert to its former self. But there are several other 
Unionists who, without liking Protection, think their 
party may gradually recover itself if the day of 
reckoning in the country is only postponed. Mr. 
Balfour himself is perfectly indifferent to the moral 
position in which he finds himself, as long as 
his strategical position is tenable; and so 
much at least must be said for him that if he 
is quite pitiless to the rights of Parliament and 
quite insensible to his own indignities he has a gift for 
the management and maintenance of these equivocal 
situations. As for Liberals, all they can dois to match 
his finesse by an unsparing constancy of attack. 


It is a weary subject this of the Government’s 
manceuvring, the way expectations have been cheated, 
and the curious irony by which a Government is kept 
in office by many men from various motives, but by no 
one because he thinks it a capable Government. It is 
a weary subject, and outside the Cabinet it has ceased 
to be amusing. Even in the Cabinet, if rumour is 
to be believed, the idea has lost some of its charm 
with its freshness.» Men who want reform, 
who think there are a great many things to be 
improved, a great many abuses to be destroyed, are 
impatient of these stagnant months. But the nation is 
suffering something worse than stagnation. The 
Government, after candidly explaining that party 
interests as conceived by a casuistical mind are the 
only principle of its life, are applying that principle ruth- 
lessly in all directions. An extreme case is that of 
Army reform. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
told the country in 1900 that they were going 
to give us a perfected Army and a _ perfected. 
War Office. Four years later the responsible 
Minister in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet tells us that the Army 
is going through a period of great danger. One would 
have supposed that in these circumstances a Govern- 
ment, which holds office on a promise to reform the 
Army, would produce a scheme. Not at all. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster makes a speech containing certain 
proposals, some of which have to wait until the 
Government can see how the country takes to 
them. But even the other proposals, when we 
have subtracted the frankly contingent part, are only 
a general sketch which is not, as Lord Lansdowne 
explains, to be taken too seriously. Lord Lansdowne 
explains that it is really very obliging of the Govern- 
ment to give Parliament a glimpse into Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s mind while Parliament is still sitting and 
debate is still possible. No doubt, if your one business 
is to escape all the risks of Parliamentary discussion, 
it is much simpler to deprive the House of Commons 
of any control and carry out your reforms in the Recess 
The Government, indeed, make no attempt to conceal 
their plan of campaign. The country is hostile, and 
therefore a dissolution would be foolish. But even 
the House of Commons is dangerous on any clear issue, 
and therefore the House of Commons is not to be 
allowed to debate realities but only hypotheses of 
legislation. 






LAW IN WAR. 


NEW edition of the late Mr. Hall’s treatise, a 
little volume by the Rev. T. J. Lawrence on 
War and Neutrality in the Far East, and innumerable 
articles in the European, American, and Japanese Press, 
serve to remind us of the important influence now 
wielded by international law, and of the steady growth 
of a science which was not merely unauthoritative and 
unrecognised but almost non-existent three centuries 
ago. It has often been observed, and it cannot be too 
often repeated, that international, like national or 
municipal, law owes it foundation and development to 
the evils of war. When every man’s hand was 
against his fellow everything was decided by the 
rule of the stronger. There are still civilised 
countries where the duel survives for ‘‘ men of honour,” 
but no one pretends to regard the sword or the pistol 
as an executioner of justice between individuals. 
Noblemen and petty potentates, who used to lead out 
their retainers for plunder or vengeance, have to 
submit their disputes to courts of law; the greatest 
English landlord can no longer steal even a common 
with impunity. We are so accustomed to the rule of 
law in private life that we can hardly conceive the 
disgust and dismay of the gentlemen of Europe a few 
centuries ago could they have then foreseen the decay 
of chivalry and the prohibition or disappearance of all 
those traditions and customs upon which their very life 
and honour seemed to depend. 

In the present stage of international law the national 
unit has not been able to advance nearly so far as the 
individual in substituting justice for force. None 
the less the rule of lawis gradually encroaching upon 
the rule of war. In the great majority of disputes, 
and especially disputes about territory, arbitration now 
follows almost as certainly as war used to follow upon 
the failure of diplomacy. But as war is still the last 
resort the laws of war occupy the international jurist 
at least as much as the laws of peace. And upon this 
subject modern writers may be divided into two classes : 
those who seek to mitigate the ferocity of war in the 
interests of humanity and with a view to its ultimate 
abolition, and those who, regarding international law 
as a mere adjunct of military science, seek to perfect 
the rules of war to prevent the game from becoming 
unplayable. 

In the eyes of the first group international law is 
an instrument of human progress. Grotius, the 
founder of the science, ascribes the origin of his work 
to the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War : 


“ Holding it for certain that there is a common law amon 
peoples which is applicable to wars and valid in wars, I ha 
many and grave reasons for commencing a treatise on the 
subject. Isaw throughout the Christian world a licence in 
war that might have shamed barbarous races. I saw men 
resorting to arms frivolously or for no reason at all ; and I saw 
them as they took up their arms fling away all respect for 
laws human and divine, plainly thinking that the simple pro- 
clamation of war was a signal to let loose every species of 
ferocity and crime.” 


Now let us compare with this a sentence from a 
minor interpreter, the Rev. T. J. Lawrence, who 
observes: ‘‘In an armed struggle facts count, and 
phrases divorced from facts go to the wall.” This 
observation occurs in the course of an argument that 
nations at war are justified in making a battle-ground 
of neutral territory if the Government of that territory 
is incapable of defending itself. ‘‘ There is an air of 
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unreality,” he says in another place, ‘‘about all the 
asseverations with regard to the integrity and inde- 

pendence of Corea. It is the fate of small, 

weak, and corrupt States to fade out of the political 

map ; and no one need shed sentimental tears over the 

disappearance of an independence so shamefully 
misused as has been that of the Hermit Kingdom.’ 

A familiar sentence this four years ago in another 
context! In the same way he is at great 

pains to justify Japan’s method of beginning 

war. We must expect “ the better prepared State to 

strike a sudden blow at her unready adversary, what- 

ever form or absence of form seemed advisable at the 

moment. Nor is there in this anything that necessarily 
involves bad faith.” Perhaps not ; but we should have 
expected from a Christian clergyman at least the 
expression of a hope that practice might improve ; 
that ‘“‘ hard facts” might be softened; that what 
would be base and despicable treachery in individual 
conduct should not continue to be styled honourable 
in a nation. 

One of the most important improvements in 
modern warfare is the consideration which combatants 
have begun to pay to private traders. Mr. Lawrence 
prefers to regard the improvements in practice as of 
favour and the old barbarities as of right. Among the 
most prominent of these rights of belligerents, he 
observes, ‘‘ is that of dealing harshly with the subjects 
of the enemy found within the territory of the State at 
the outbreak of hostilities.” Yet he admits that the 
right of wholesale arrest ‘‘is held to have vanished ” 
and to have been succeeded by the right of expulsion. 
And where the latter right is exercised it has become 
customary to allow ‘days of grace” in which the 
subjects of the enemy may wind up their affairs. 
Russia did not allow these days of grace to Japanese 
in Manchuria and the adjoining provinces. A large 
number of defenceless Japanese were promptly expelled, 
and some of them are said to have been robbed and 
very cruelly treated. In this war also ‘‘the days 
of grace” granted to merchantmen to clear from 
port have been extremely short. In the Spanish- 
American war Spanish merchantmen were allowed 
nearly a month. In this war the Japanese allowed 
Russian ships a week and the Russians allowed 
Japanese vessels only forty-eight hours. But Mr. 
Lawrence contemplates a further relapse with com- 
placency. Belligerents, he says, will naturally consult 
their own interests and seize anything that may be of 
use. Nay, he exhorts them to do so. Swift liners 
adaptable for warlike purposes should be stolen imme- 
diately. ‘‘It would be criminal folly for a State to 
permit the departure of any such ships of enemy 
nationality which happened to bein its ports at the 
outbreak of a great war.” 

What, then, should be done by a nation which car- 
ried on war with Mr. Lawrence’s manual in its pocket ? 
Suppose the United States wanted to go to war with 
us. They should first get as large a British squadron 
as possible to pay a friendly visit to American ports. 
Let the American President then wait for a moment 
when plenty of swift British liners are also within 
reach. Then let him telegraph to London recalling 
his ambassador, seize the swift liners, and torpedo all 
warships that declined to surrender. 

We suggest to Mr. Lawrence that the interests of 
a country are not incompatible with civilised conduct 





and with the introduction of humaner methods in war- 
fare. We ourselves found in the Boer war that it was 
inadvisable to use expansive bullets, though our 
representatives at the Hague Conference were not 
permitted to sign the article renouncing the practice ; 
and in the same war the device of placing prominent 
Boers on military trains to prevent the enemy from 
attacking them had to be dropped. In the new edition 
of Hall’s Jnternational Law the use of this miserable 
device (borrowed from the Germans) is alluded to and 
severely reprehended. ‘‘ Its futility, to say nothing of 
the question of humanity, was speedily recognised.” 

Mr. Lawrence is open, we fear, to another charge 
hardly less serious than that of demoralising inter- 
national law. He writes not as a judge but as a 
partisan. ‘‘I have striven,” he says, ‘‘to write 
from the point of view of a student of international 
affairs, without bias and without partiality. If I have 
a predilection it is for my own country and its 
interests.” Unfortunately the predilection colours 
the whole treatise. Admirably skilful as Mr. Lawrence 
is in exposing the legal questions that have so far arisen 
in the course of this conflict, he cannot divest himself 
of his sympathies. Self-briefed, he is self-condemned. 

If he will allow us to use the words ‘‘ wrong” and 
‘‘right” we should say that he started with the 
feeling that Japan can hardly -do wrong and 
Russia can hardly do right. With this purpose 
he did well to base his historical chapter on the Zimes 
articles on Manchuria, from which, as he tells us, he 
derived much help! Sometimes the _ result of 
patriotism is merely humorous, as when he 
dwells upon the ‘‘ scandal” of a Russian fleet making 
its way from the Baltic to the scene of hostilities, 
and suggests various amendments of international law 
for the purpose of preventing, or at least placing diffi- 
culties in the way of, the scandal. His objection to 
the law as it stands in regard to belligerents coaling 
in neutral ports appears in this naive confession. 
“Not only is no rule of international law infringed, 
but even the stricter British regulations [as to coaling] 
are not broken. And yet Japan is exposed to a great 
danger, which otherwise she would not have to meet. 

Clearly it is a case of summum jus summa 
injuria.” 

And then this champion of national interests, as 
against international duties, recollects himself and talks 
slily about bringing up the legal rules ‘‘ to the standard 
of enlightened international morality.” 

It is clear that if Mr. Lawrence were Governor of 
the World the enemies of ‘‘our brave and thoughtful 
allies ’’ would hardly be allowed to offer any resistance 
at all. 

There is one other still more comic passage 
about newspaper correspondents in which Mr. 
Lawrence is distracted by two passions, love for the 
Times and love for Japan. The TZimes, it will be 
remembered, had a representative cruising about on 
board the Haimun who was denounced by Russia as 
a spy and was afterwards warned off the course by the 
Japanese authorities. Mr. Lawrence first rises to the 
height of the occasion against Russia, and his indig- 
nation is very moving: ‘‘The imagination quails 
before the spectacle of such a prince of journalism 
dangling from a yard arm. As well might we attempt 
to picture the Ambassador of Russia beheaded on 

Tower Hill.” Then the patriot jurist seeks to throw 
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himself into the proper attitude of respect towards our 
‘* brave and thoughtful allies.” How could they know 
that “‘ the roving pressman” wasaprince? ‘It is not 
every newspaper that is conducted with the discretion 
that characterises the Zimes.” 





WOMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 


ISS HARRISON has done a most useful piece 
of work as Jevons Scholar of the University 
of Liverpool in publishing a monograph on Women’s 
Industries in Liverpool (Williams and Norgate). She is 
mainly concerned to discuss the precise effects of 
special factory legislation for women, but incidentally 
she has collected a good deal of information about 
women’s industries generally in Liverpool ; and she 
throws some welcome light on many large and vexed 
questions. She is to be congratulated on her success 
in a difficult task—a task that is difficult not so much 
because employers are hostile to this kind of research, 
for they are often most hospitable, but because 
they are busy men who have other things 
to do than to collect and survey the facts to 
which they have access as the data for a sociologi- 
cal study. It would be a real benefit if this kind 
of patient, minute, and conscientious treatment were 
applied to the conditions of women’s work in other 
towns. The percentage of women employed in Liver- 
pool is smaller than in any of the other big towns of 
Lancashire, and it would be interesting to trace the 
effect of these variations on the home life of the various 
towns. The difference in the conditions makes it 
dangerous to draw large inferences from the experi- 
ence of any one place. Miss Harrison does not 
attempt it. Every proposal to extend the Factory 
Acts is resisted from motives of genuine benevolence 
by persons who think that women suffer rather than 
gain from the special protection of the law, and that 
the effect of legislation is to displace women in the 
labour market. Miss Harrison shows that as far as 
Liverpool is concerned factory legislation has not 
affected the distribution of employment between men 
and women. 

Miss Harrison touches incidentally on a number 
of important questions. The capital source of all the 
difficulties and complications that surround the effort 
to improve the status of women as wage-earners is, of 
course, the fact of the imminence of marriage. Miss 
Harrison shows by a graphic illustration how transi- 
tory are careers of women in the labour world. She 
shows that in one factory 7 per cent. of the women 
who were employed in 1892 were working in 1903, 
against a percentage of 42 for the men. The 
two main necessities of women are training and 
organisation, and the attempts to provide either are 
baffled by the demoralising influence of the paramount 
place marriage occupies, or is expected to occupy, in 
women’s thoughts throughout their industrial career. 
The anticipation of marriage disinclines the working 
woman to submit to long training or the employer to 
provide her with it, as he concludes that she will 
probably leave her work just when she has mastered it. 
Indeed, the tragedy of it is that the woman's work 
suffers from the prospect of marriage, and her married 
life suffers from the distractions of her work. She will 
not learn a trade because she hopes to have a home to 
look after, and she does not look after her home because 


she has had to neglect domestic training while going to 
work. Her training and her wages alike are affected 
by this disturbing element. The woman is sent to 
work not to keep herself but to make a small sum. She 
is content merely to earn a certain pittance to be added to 
the family income, and hence it follows that it is 
almost impossible to combine women in a Serious 
pressure for higher wages. Low wages become a 
habit. It is curious how the idea that women’s work 
is to be paid for at a lower rate than men’s, indepen- 
dently of the character or value of the work itself, 
permeates and penetrates social conditions. The 
other day at the trial of a municipal election petition 
in a town where bribery was an old and well-established 
custom it came out that women were paid ts. 6d. 
for their votes and men half a crown. A woman’s 
vote at a town council election is obviously worth 
exactly as much as a man’s, but its price was regulated 
by this general custom. There is, indeed, one great 
industry, which absorbs 43 per cent. of the working 
women of the country, to which these remarks do not 
apply. In the textile trades it is the fashion for women 
to work constantly after marriage ; women’s wages are 
good, there is long training, and the women are well 
organised. But these facts bring us at once to the 
dilemma. It is undoubtedly a bad thing that so many 
mothers in Lancashire should be in the mill rather 
than at home; and Dr. Templeman called attention on 
Wednesday, at the Sanitary Congress, to the high rate 
of infantile mortality in those places where married 
women work in the factories. Yet in all the trades 
where women do not continue work regularly after 
marriage wages are low, the work is unsatisfactory, 
and the women are hardly organised at all. 

Something may be done to mitigate, at any rate, 
the injury that the workshop does to the home by 
shortening the hours of employment. It is a mockery 
to talk of teaching women domestic economy, if they 
spend twelve hours of the day at their work and return 
too tired to learn or to put what they try to learn to any 
use. In Liverpool, as Miss Harrison shows, almost all 
the large employers favour short hours, and in one 
large factory the hours of work have been reduced 
from fifty-six to fifty-three and then to forty-eight per 
week. The employers explained that they had done 
so not from any philanthropic motives, but entirely 
from a business point of view, because they knew that 
the workpeople put more energy into their work and 
take more interest in it if their hours are short. 
It should not require very much enlightenment to 
understand that a human being is not a machine, and 
yet a great many managers still think that the 
worker’s output is regulated solely by the number of 
hours worked. The legal working day is at present 
undoubtedly too long, and to shorten it is merely to 
bring the bad employer to the standard of the good. 
The question of overtime is of course a far more com- 
plicated one ; but certainly a great deal can be done 
to limit it. What is known as ‘‘ seasonal” pressure 
will clearly adjust itself in all but very exceptional 
cases—for example those of perishable articles—to 
new conditions. A Bradshaw cannot be folded very 
long ahead, but there is no reason why a Christmas 
card should not be made in the spring. It throws an 
unpleasant light on the carelessness which inflicts 
suffering to read in Miss Vine’s report in the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories that women and girls 
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wear out their eyesight to meet belated demands for 
Church embroidery for the Christian and Jewish 
festivals. 

There is a further question, not raised in this book, 
on which the last Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops gives some interesting 
information. What is to be done to mitigate the evils 
of factory work when the home itself is the workshop ? 
Home work, it must be remembered, has certain 
advantages. If married women have to work at all, it 
is at any rate something gained if they work without 
being separated from their children all day. But it 
presents many difficulties and opens the door to worse 
evils than those of the factory system, for it is impos- 
sible effectively to apply all the provisions of the 
Factory Acts. At present home work is no more 
governed by the discipline of the Factory Acts than 
home life. The first and obvious thing to do is to 
make it compulsory that premises where home work 
is done should conform to a certain standard of space, 
ventilation, and cleanliness, and the best way to do 
this would probably be to make every home worker 
hold a licence. This is wanted in the interest of the 
consumer as well as of the worker. Here, for example, 
is an extract from Miss Paterson’s report on out- 
workers in the sack-making industry: ‘I visited a 
large number of these workers, and found in many 
cases the condition of the house very dirty. In many 
it was obvious that the sacks were the only bedclothes.” 
This reform has received the support of the Trade 
Union Congress, and its importance receives ample 
illustration from the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories. The obstacles to its achievement are not so 
much the greed of any set of employers as the fact that 
thereis scarcely any country where the several classes 
know so little of the life of each other. 





ON “LIBERTY OF MIND.” 


‘. . « But I do ask myself at times uneasily whether our 
University system . . . does tend entirely to promote that 
liberty of mind which, after all... is the great mark of 
distinction between a really educated man and a man who 

is only half educated.”— 4 John Morley at Edinburgh. 
NE seems to catch somewhere between the deli- 
cate phrasing and the elusive suggestion of 
Mr. Morley’s speech to the new graduates of Edin- 
burgh the hint of a criticism which he shrank from 
expanding. There is much debate among us regarding 
the curricula of universities and little dispute about 
their place in human life. We are concerned to make 
them more modern, more accessible, and above all 
more useful. We have awakened to their importance 
as factors in the daily business of international compe- 
tition. Our care for them reflects each panic over 
the latest statistics of our foreign trade, each en- 
thusiasm for an expanding Empire. But in all our 
discussions about their future there seems to be a tacit 
agreement to confine our differences to questions of 
means. About the end we seem to be agreed—if agree- 
ment there can be where all is so unconscious. The 
trend of the day is to view a university as a frankly 
utilitarian expedient, which has its place among the other 
externals of our obvious material life. It is no doubt 
among the newer colleges that this movement 
is most clearly seen. The ancient universities 
were retreats which erected their shady cloisters 
in unfrequented places. The newer colleges settle 
in the busiest of our commercial towns as though 
they sought the atmosphere of the market and the stock 
exchange. Their concern is with specialised studies. 


‘ 


One of them imports a Professor of Chinese, not, as 
we might have supposed, to study the hieratic language 
and the wisdom of Confucius, but rather to coach the 
next generation of China merchants in the dialect of 
commerce. Birmingham founds a Faculty of Com- 
merce, and devotes herself to the study of banking and 
aniline dyes. The line between the technical college and 
the university is nearly obliterated and the tradition 
of a university course as a liberal discipline is not so 
much discarded as forgotten. The university is no 
longer the gate of the theoretic life. It is a very 
excellent and indispensable vestibule to the counting- 
house. The newest and most typical incarnation of 
this ideal of a utilitarian school, which ‘ hustles ” 
along—there is no other word—under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s guidance, training its 
smart bachelors of commerce and of science, 
would doubtless feel a certain indignation if it 
were asked to promote “ liberty of mind” among its 
students, or to free them from ‘‘the imprisonment of 
formula.” These things have no very obvious bearing 
on German competition, and the Americans after all 
are remarkably good business men, although one 
might doubt whether among their persons of eminence 
it would be possible to find even so many as the four 
‘*lovers of truth” whom Mr. Morley allows to us. 

In their own way the older Universities are not 
much less utilitarian. They, too, are engaged not in 
creating a theoretic life within their walls, but in 
training young men for the world of action beyond 
them. It is a somewhat different world no doubt. It 
is the world of the law courts and the Church and 
Parliament, rather than the world of production and 
exchange. But as little as the other does it value 
liberty of mind. It, too, is a world of clashing wills, 
and for it the open question and the remote horizon 
have neither interest nor reality. And as if to 
fasten from the first the fetters of dogma upon 
its students the university surrounds them with a score 
of propagandist organisations which drill them for the 
afterwork of repetition. Their task will be the admin- 
istration of traditional law, the bandying of party argu- 
ment, or the repetition of a ritual which still condemns 
to everlasting perdition all who differ from its creed. 
It is no doubt a more liberal training than the other. 
It opens a world of thought to him who cares to enter. 
But it is for all that a preparation for something else, 
rather than a discipline which is an end in itself. 

There is another ideal of a university which sees 
in it rather a retreat from the hurrying detail of the 
world than a school of preparation for its conflicts. It 
is, if you will, a monastic ideal, which would devote to 
freedom of thought the same austere discipline, the 
same atmosphere of peace, which the religious houses 
put to the service of faith. It would not bea place 
solely or chiefly for the young. Its scholars should 
not be teachers, compelled to cramp their thoughts 
into a premature and inadequate dogmatism. It 
should offer a refuge for the middle-aged as well asa 
school for youth. Indeed, perhaps, it would be a little 
distrustful of the eagerness of youth for definition and 
precision. Within its walls every question should be 
open and every problem unsolved. Remote from every 
struggle of the will, every organisation of opinion, it 
would seek to make in every life that came within its 
influence a breathing space in which to ignore for 
a moment the ties of national or social life, to realise 
instead the mere relation of the reason to a universe 
of problems. It would attract not so much the young, 
anxious to satisfy convention and prepare a career, as 
the maturer mind to which experience had put its 
questions. To spend within it some months or years 
would be an ambition for which even the busy would 
prepare, as the exiled soldier prepares for his year 
of furlough. The most world-worn would make his 
studies there, as the religious man in Catholic countries 
makes his retreat. And certainly such a place would 
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recognise no distinctions of caste. It would open its 
cloisters most eagerly of allto the working man, whose 
deadening and monotonous toil leaves him no leisure 
for thought. The humaner our civilisation, the more 
it should tend to create such organisations as these for 
the pursuit of the theoretic life. 

H. N. B. 





A SOUTH WELSH WILDERNESS. 


FTER a few years of uproar in the mountains of 

the Berwyn 1ange the Corporation of Liverpool 

left the head of the Vyrnwy Valley to slow submersion 

and a solitude even greater than they had found there. 

The result is usually and correctly alluded to as the 

“Vyrnwy reservoir.” Those of us who know it think of 

it only as a most beauteous lake overhung by lofty moor- 

lands; as attractive to the angler as far-famed Loch 
Leven, and much more secluded and romantic. 

All this happened in the ’eighties. Birmingham, 
as everybody knows, has followed suit and gone to Wales, 
but to a southern, and not a northern range, for its water. 
The place of the Midland city’s operations, whose near 
conclusion the King is now (July 21) celebrating 
by his presence, is almost more romantic than 
the other, and may terminate in a scene _ still 
more beautiful. But here there will be several 
lakes, smaller ones, in lateral valleys, discharging 
their waters into a greater sheet below, which last will 
cover the confluence of the Elan and the Claerwen. The 
gigantic dam, the key of the whole structure, is about four 
miles from Rhayader-on-Wye, a townlet to which these 
huge and protracted operations have given some spurious 
fame. It enjoyed some notoriety, to be sure, in the 
twelfth century, as the centre of a district “ conspicuous 
for broilers and supernatural agencies, and for the great 
and enormous excesses which from ambitious usurpations 
have arisen among brothers and relations.” So says that 
delightful gossip and chronicler Giraldus, who lived at the 
time, and should know. 

The territory acquired by Birmingham was mainly 
represented by the beautiful estate of Nant Gwyllt (with 
Cwm Elan) lying in the heart of the mountains five miles 
away, and including the confluence of the Claerwen and 
the Elan rivers. Near the latter spot, not far from each 
other, stood the two mansions of the property, embosomed 
in trees, the centre of one of the fairest scenes in all 
Wales. The narrow valleys were bright with pasture 
lands and lush hedgerows and flashes of hurrying water. 
Steep green walls rose high on either side, breaking out 
after the fashion of these Silurian mountains into crags 
and scaurs towards their summits, and rolling away upon 
three sides into infinite solitudes, of which | shall say a 
word anon. But while here it would be ill forgetting that 
i¢ was in these two late abodes of rural ease that Shelley 
in early manhood spent two successive summers, memor- 
able ones in his short life ; the first when in the depression 
following his expulsion from Oxford, and the breaking of 
his first engagement, with his Grove cousin, whose family 
owned Cwm Elan, he wrote to Harriet Westbrook consent- 
ing to elope with her; the second, when he brought her 
there as his bride. That so impressionable a genius with 
no experience as yet outside the home counties should 
write in rapturous terms of such a heavenly spot is 
natural enough. In that despondent summer of 1811 those 
“jagged peaks that frown sublime, mocking the blunted 
scythe of time,” harmonised with the young poet’s despair, 
and he sings to us of 


“Woods to whose depths retired to die 
The wounded echo’s melody, 
And whither this lone spirit bent 
The footsteps of a wild intent.” 


In these same stanzas, printed for the first time by Dr. 
Dowden in 1885, Shelley contrasts his emotions in that 
summer at Cwm Elan with those of the next one when 






his child-bride had not ceased to please, and with the 
same scene, 
‘* When peaceful love 
Flings rapture’s colour o'er the grove.” 

But Shelley, after all, was an exotic in Wales. Its scenery 
may have coloured his imagination for life, but its associa- 
tions never touched a young man whose head was full of 
the regeneration of the earth. We must leave him here 
with the suggestion that the Cwm Elan lakes bid fair when 
completed to Le even more beautiful than Vyrnwy, and 
quite as lonely. 

Yet this Cwm Elan valley, known now of many, is 
but a small incision into a vast mountain solitude known 
to almost no one of English domicile and to no great 
number even of Welshmen. The average Briton believes 
that regions rich in scenery of the first rank, to 
wit, North Wales and the Lake country, and of 
the second rank, such as Devonshire and the Peak 
district, are exploited and overrun. If of the 
well-to-do class, he is generally so unfamiliar with his own 
country that he could hardly be expected to know that 
Breconshire contains heights as lofty as Cader Idris and 
Helvellyn, and that South Wales holds in her bosom 
vast treasures of beauty and grandeur that do not suggest 
Devonshire or Somerset, but Cumberland or Merioneth 
rather to those of us familiar with all. But no one sees 
them. When the sceptic has ascended the Wye valley for 
twenty-five miles, say from Glasbury to Rhayader, a stretch 
absolutely unsurpassed for blended scenery in England or 
Wales, there will lie to the west of him an oblong block 
of mountain wilderness covering a map area of seven or 
eight hundred square miles, and how much more in actual 
surface measure heaven knows. Its morthern extremity 
is occupied by the Plinlimmon wastes, which are not un- 
familiar, being accessible from Aberystwith. Its southern 
base rests on or near the valleys of the lower Irfon and 
lower Towy, or from a Bradshaw point of view, the line 
of the L. and ...W. Railway to Carmarthen. Its western 
walls look down on the low grounds of Cardigan, aad 
shut out the shire of pigs and parsons from the world. It 
is a common saying and a sufficiently accurate one that 
you may walk northwards from Llanwrtyd Wells to 
Machynlleth (ffty mules) without encountering fence or 
wall or human face, and rarely dropping lower than 1,500 
feet above sea level. South of the Plinlimmon extremity 
there are no roads, no villages, no people to speak of 
throughout an enormous area. The crudest map will tell 
you so much at a glance ; but no map can more than hint 
what a beautiful solitude is this, nor what an illimitable 
waste it seems when in the heart of its hills—not often 
sharp of summit these last, but generally rugged and 
broken and sometimes precipitous in face. 

Dartmoor and Exmoor, which are household words 
and popular resorts, and precisely the same distance from 
London, if rolled into one would be easily enveloped as 
well as outclassed in this South Wales wilderness, and I 
speak with knowledge, and for the best of reasons, irrele- 
vant here, most assuredly without prejudice. Deep valleys 
and gorges resound, in storm times, with the noise of 
turbulent streams full of small trout, some to become 
famous in later stages as the Towy and the Teify, the 
Irfon and the Wye: while a score or two of others join the 
chorus, very far indeed from nameless, as the wandering 
Saxon would admit with alacrity if he courted an intimacy, 
map in hand, with the wilds they water, but all destined to 
lose their identity in one or other of the more notable 
rivers. Thin rills, too, that even the ancients of Wales 
neglected to Christen, leap from the cliffs in silvery threads 
that recall the ghylls of Cumberland. Five counties, 
Brecon, Radnor, Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Mont- 
gomery, contribute to this really noble solitude, which, 
though both deeper and longer than any in North Wales, 
has curiously and inconveniently enough no collective de- 
signation. Giraldus tells us that in his time the Saxons 
called it the Moruge, the Welsh the Ellineth mountains ; 
but it entered so much into the Anglo-Welsh wars that a 
name was doubtless a burning necessity. I have said it 
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holds no population. But far sundered homesteads of 
sheep farmers there are, of course, whose owners count 
their sheep by thousands and their ranges by miles, while 
the shout of mounted shepherds and the bark of collies 
Breaks from time to time the familiar harmony of com- 
plaining sheep and calling curlews and fallings waters. 

I have said there are no roads, but a single rough 
track bisects the wilderness from Abergivessin, and, divid- 
ing half-way, drops down into Cardiganshire at Tregaron 
and the ruins of Strata Florida respectively. 

If there really be any longer people who honestly 
seek an absolute and inspiring solitude, they will find it 
here, and a further attraction perhaps in a humanity, sparse 
though it be, who can neither understand nor be under- 
standed of them. But I may have given the impression 
that so venturesome a pioneer will have nowhere to lay 
his head. On the contrary, strange though it seems, the 
Londoner can be at Llanwrtyd Wells in about six hours, 
where is a first-class hotel, as well as ample accommoda- 
tion of a humbler sort. Hence, better perhaps than from 
anywhere, he can explore freely, on ponyback, with a 
guide (for the mountains are largely bog land), or on 
foot, for which a map will suffice. There are plain 
quarters, too, all round the edges,at Llandovery, Tregaron, 
Pontrhydfendigaiad, Llangurig, and elsewhere, where a 
night or two in transit may be comfortably spent. I will 
venture to say that my potential tramp will not regret the 
enterprise, and, moreover, the more he knows or thinks 
he knows of his native country, the more he will be as- 
tonished that this ¢erra incognita has escaped the notice of 
even the more discerning of holiday makers. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 





OPENING OF THE SEASON IN THE ALPS. 


OST of the mountain hotels in Switzerland adver- 
tise their readiness to receive visitors by the 
middle of June, but this does not mean that everything 
is in order by that date. The early visitor must expect 
to find that a good deal remains to be done during the 
second half of the month. He is very likely to light on 
a state of things at least as trying to the temper of the 
order-loving as a spring cleaniny. Most of the rooms are 
dismantled, furniture obstructs the corridors, stair-carpets 
are not down, the salle-A-manger is in a chaotic state and 
meals have to be taken in a verandah, where the winter 
gales have overdone the work of supplying ventilating 
apertures. The smell of new paint and the sounds - f 
hammering add to the disconcerting first impression. After 
a day or two’s trial of the place the visitor discovers that 
the supplies are deficient. The hotel baker has not 
arrived, and one has to put up with imported bread of an 
indifferent quality and of an undesirable degree of 
maturity. A similar delay in the appearance of the hotel 
laundress subjects the newcomer to the necessity of pre- 
ternatural economies in the management of linen. Othe 
grounds of discontent will be met with in the solitude cf 
the large rooms, a deprivation which will be intensified 
by the provoking circumstance that the promised London 
journal has not yet appeared on the scene. 
To a not uncommon type of Englishman, known to 
R_ L. Stevenson, and even to some who have travelled 
less far from home than he, the situation just indicated 
would be too ruffling to the temper, being much in excess 
of the amount of grievance which allows of an enjoyabie 
criticism of things foreign. To one, on the other hand, 
who is moderately patient and is disposed to reflect on 
what he sees, the experience has its solaces and _ its 
peculiar pleasures. He will not resent a quite endurable 
amount of discomfort when he watches the work of re- 
organisng the mountain hotel and realises something of 
the labour and the expense which this involves. He may 
be led to appreciate the skill of the Swiss hotel keeper 
who surround him with comforts and even with luxurivs 
in regions so remote and so difficult of access, and who, 
though handicapped by the shortness of the mountain 
season, are able to offer these advantages to him on verv 


moderate terms. On the other hand, he will find that the 
saying about the early bird holds good in the present case, 
and that peculiar satisfactions fall to him who arrives at 
the opening of the season. Even the emptiness of the 
rooms and corridors may yield him a pleasing sense of 
new and large possessions, and the agreeable semi-illusion 
will be supported by the exceptional attention paid him 
by all the staff of the hotel. The situation will offer him 
at least the interesting aspect of all beginnings, 
and, provided that he has not a_ Rousseau-like 
prejudice against civilisation, he may derive much 
quiet pleasure from the observation of a daily improve- 
ment of things which can hardly fail to remind him of 
stages in the larger process of human evolution. The re- 
mainder may be strengthened by a study of his social 
surroundings. It is a curious fact that not a few persons 
are never so disposed to display certain anti-social ten- 
dencies as when they find themselves in an hotel, thrown 
into daily cohabitation with one or two strangers. First 
comers, especially if they are what may be called private 
Imperialists, with a strong inclination to annex the places 
they visit, will be apt to assume the superior airs of persons 
in possession when others arrive, and entertainment may be 
found in noting the closeness of the resemblance between 
the transition from the first suspicious and hostile attitude 
of such persons to one more humane, and the change from 
the mode of treating strangers characteristic of the lower 
savages to that common among the peasantries of Europe. 

Yet the real reward of our contemplative visitor will 
lie outside the hotel. To light on the first rich efflorescence 
of the mountain meadows in June- is a good fortune on 
which a lover of Nature will congratulate himself. The 
variegated brightness of the masses of white, yellow, and 
red will affect him with something of Wordsworth’s feeling 
of elation at the sight of the daffodils, while he recognises 
how the smaller patches of dark colour provided by the 
hairbell, the scabious, and the vanilla orchid accentuate 
the brilliance of the floral embroidery. The clusters of 
rhodedendron bloom gleaming in the shade of the larch 
and fir forests will remind him of the anemones and wild 
hyacinths that light up his English woods. His satisfaction 
will be enhanced if he has travelled from the south and 
kept on the heels of the spring from the February days 
in Sicily, where the pale yellow “dolce agro,” the 
cyclamen, and a deep red ranunculus—to name but three 
—announce the turn of the vernal tide. It will be another 
jov to him when, accustomed to the sad silence of the 
mountain woods in the later summer, he finds them en- 
livened by the cheeriest of bird-notes, especially the short 
stave of the ubiquitous and irrepressible chaffinch, and 
that of another vigorous warbler whose first wild rush of 
sound, followed by slower, high-pitched notes, resembling 
calls of “ Sweet! sweet! sweet!” remind one of a mother’s 
response to some quaint prettiness of baby speech, a full 
laugh ending in a caress. The sense of a full, new life 
about one is deepened by an observation of the cows and 
pigs which seem still moved to an unwonted briskness by 
the first stimulating touch of the mountain air. 

The full enjoyment of these first days of the moun- 
tain season presupposes a youthful mood of bright antici- 
pation. One must have something of the child’s sense of 
a big delightful unknown coming to him on the eve of 
Christmas revelries, or of a visit to the seaside. He must 
allow himself to be infected with an exciting pitch of 
curiosity about the people who are to make his world for 
a month or more, and be ready to run to the window and 
peep at the carriage, the arrival of which has noisily an- 
nounced itself by the tinkling of harness bells and the 
crack of a whip. To enjoy the beginnings of things as 
such is to see them as pregnant with promises, and it 
ought not to be hard even for an older person in the cir- 
cumstances supposed to attain to this point of view. From 
the arrival of the carriage, and of the carts laden with 
stores, to the coming of the strawberry blossoms and the 
tiny green bilberries, everything points to a future. 
Thoughts of the evanescence of things, such as M. Pierre 
Loti knows how to express, may intrude even here, 
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especially as there are points of similarity between the 
desolate state of the mountain hotel at the beginning and 
at the end of its short season. But the contrast between 
the moods proper to the opening and the close of any 
season of life is a profound one; and the holiday mood 
should predispose even a reflective person to accept the 
Horatian maxim and seize the full joy of the present 
moment and its promise. 
JAMEs SULLY. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


HAT the pronunciation of Latin used in our 

universities and public schools is one real cause 

of the degradation of our own native speech is the 

assertion which I have undertaken to justify. 1 will 
plunge at once zm midiis ris, as they say at Eton. 

The text-book of English phonetics which I am 
told is in most general use among those who are 
training the young asserts that the first and last 
syllables of the name Auguséfa are in English pro- 
nounced alike. 

The reader must be good enough to understand 
the signification of such phonetic spellings as I am 
constrained to use here; and he will recognise the 
sound intended when I say that this author asserts that 
Augusta is pronounced Zrguster. I will use er to 
denote this indeterminate sound. 

It is of no use to object that this is an extreme 
example : it is extremely typical. The observation and 
sincerity of the author are above suspicion ; and if the 
reader is conscious that he does not himself say 
Erguster but Orguster, that merely shows this special 
degradation to be a growing one, and justifies what I 
have previously declared about the possibility of 
checking such degradation. 

Now, examine the mid syllable of Augus‘a. There 
are in Latin a long and a short u, fairly represented in 
English by the vowels of fool and fu//. But we have 
also two other sounds which we also write w : first the 
u of but, which is not a u at all but a modified a, and 
it may be shown by an inverted athus »; and, secondly, 
the impure u of union, which is the long u preceded by 
a consonantal 7 or y, as the z in the Latin zudex 
(= yudex, the Etonian dgudex), so that union might 
for its first syllable be phonetically written yumnzon (like 
you, &c.). Now, it would seem incredible, but it is a 
fact, that boys in reading Latin are taught to substi- 
tute these two impure vowels, which are unknown in 
Latin, in place of the true ones, which are common to 
both languages ; so that at Eton and Oxford they say 
tyu for tu, and mvndvs for mundus, and Ergvster or 
Orguster for Augusta. 

Iam not exaggerating. If the reader does not 
like my example, I could give him a hundred others, 
and I ask him whether he does not see what must 
follow if a boy who says E7gvster at home is sent to 
school and allowed to pronounce Latin as English. It 
would be waste of words to give more examples, or to 
argue that the use of a degraded and shifting pronun- 
ciation as a key-type must react to strengthen itself. 
Nor need I point out that to teach such barbarism in 
the name of ‘‘higher education”’’ must do more to 
credit and establish it than all the markets in the 
kingdom. I would rather enforce the other side of the 
question—namely, how the teaching of a correct and 
pure pronunciation would tend not only to check 
degradation, but even to reform the worst abuses. 

Our boys go to school with little or no knowledge 
of the phonetics of speech, that is of the physical 
elements of language, beyond the tyrannic and idiotic 
muddle of our English spelling ; from which if they 
deduce anything at all it must be the notion that the 
symbols of speech have no definite values, though there 
may be, especially among the consonants, some stable 
facts and various probabilities. Now, if when they 
learned Latin they were brought face to face with a 


rational and true system and shown, for instance, how 
the word Augusta must be pronounced in one certain 
manner because it was so spelt, they would come to see 
critically and scientifically what was wrong with their 
own speech, and might even be led to amend it. There 
can be little doubt that the usual good effects of sound 
education would follow, just as the present ignorance 
of all schoolboys and ‘‘ university men” on this subject 
is due to their rotten training. 

There has been of late a growing distrust of the 
routine of our classical education. The fact that the 
average schoolboy spends ten years in learning Latin, 
and at the end of that time cannot translate a Latin 
author at sight, is enough to damn the whole system. 
Here are some typical words from one who represents 
the scientific objections. Professor Perry at Oxford 
last December said : 

“Is it any wonder that the average healthy young 
Englishman, whose common sense has been developed 
through observation and trial, should leave Oxford ignorant 
of your sand-ploughing scholastic exercise-work ? You have 
thought him stupid, and made him believe himself to be 
stupid, when he was showing his wisdom. . . Oxford 
took charge of him scholastically at the age of seven, and 
from that time onward his higher mental powers ceased to 
grow. We say that he is never taught English.” 

Or hear what a free-lance, Mr. H. G. Wells, thinks 
of it: 

“ The ordinary Oxford, Cambridge, or London B.A. has a 
useless smattering of Greek: he cannot read Latin with 
any comfort, much less write or speak in that tongue ; he 
knows a few unedifying facts about and around classical 
literature; he cannot speak or read French with any com- 
fort; he has an imperfect knowledge of the English 
language, insufficient to write it clearly, and none of 
German ; he has a queer, old-fashioned, and quite useless 
knowledge of certain rudimentary sections of mathematics, 
and a little odd bite out of history . . . &c.” 

Now, I do not myself feel any fear lest Greek or 
Latin should be neglected, nor do | think that they need 
any defence; but the advantage of teaching them as 
they are now taught is a very different matter ; and I 
have observed that, among those who have bound them- 
selves in a league for their rescue, the wisest are careful 
to avoid any consideration of the attainments of classical 
passmen. My own opinion is that the present system 
is not only in every way harmful to the average man, 
but that it prevents those who attain to some real 
scholarship from being sound scholars. 

What would Professor Perry or Mr. Wells argue, 
if they knew—I assume they do not know—that all 
Greek and Latin poetry is read wrongly by the scholars 
at Oxford and Cambridge? ‘‘ Well, well!” my readers 
will cry, ‘‘who are you? and what is your scholarship 
that you can venture to impeach them?” Here are the 
facts: (I.) Greek and Latin poetry is written on a 
measured time system. (II.) The scholars do not read 
it by atime system. ..... Ineverin my long and 
deplorable classical education met with a teacher who 
did so; and the fingers of one hand are too many to 
count up the exceptions that I have met with since. 
An artificial accentual system is substituted ; and anyone 
who is not befogged by a classical education will under- 
stand what that means. It follows from this strange 
habit that scholars do not see how when they read 
their English pronunciation into Latin the verse does 
not scan. Here is an example: 


‘*Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum,” 


they pronouncing unum as yunum, make the m 
long by position, as it would be before judex, but, 
reading in their manner, it makes no difference 
whether a syllable is long or short ; in fact, the Eton 
masters made other false quantities in this very line, 
reading : 

‘*Compyulerantque gréges Corydon.” 


It has been thought a worthy record of Dr. Okes'’s 
wit that when a swan was brought on to the dinner table 


at King’s he ejaculated, “Oh, lor!” This convicts 
Cambridge of pronouncing the | atin O/r with the 
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initial O long, and tells us how under Dr. Okes’s reign 
a solecism might pass for culture. 

The provost would no doubt have thought it a 
good joke if some traveller had regaled them at table 
with the tale of a country where English was taught 
compulsorily at all the schools and universities, but 
so pronounced that it was impossible for an Englishman 
to recognise his own language; and that Shakespeare 
and Milton were honoured there as the first poets of 
the world, but were recited and committed to memory 
with the words all wrongly accentuated, according to 
the native system of prosody, which he had been unable 
to understand. Dr. Okes would no doubt have 
laughed aloud. Alas, good sir, if | may invoke your 
shade to stand for your sect, thou art the man! Dz 
tt fabyuler nareyter. 

How are boys to learn? And will there never be 
a school where a father may send his son to mix with 
lads of his own age and begin his experience of life, 
except on the condition of his undergoing the torture 
of learning to murder the two great languages of 
literature? ‘‘ The ey in Peyéer is short, and the ey in 
Meyter is long,” shouts the master, pronouncing them 
both alike! What clean-witted child can make any- 
thing of that? It is worse than transubstantiation. 
The best he can do with it is to store it up in his 
memory with other condemned rubbish which he 
knows will be called for at hisexamination. And there 
is no end to this accusation, nor any defence. The pre- 
vailing system fully justifies all that Professor Perry 
and Mr. Wellssay. Small hope for the Church, too, 
while no man is allowed in the pulpit who has not 
matriculated in absurdities. 

The universities are most to blame. At Oxford 
they smile and tell me that they are fully aware of the 
absurdity, and are ready to receive students who pro- 
nounce properly, but that none come. I doubt if they 
really do know ; if they did, they would be eager to 
enforce reform. The schoolmasters’ feet are entangled 
on all sides, and it is difficult for them to initiate any 
movement of escape. And yet if, say, twenty teachers 
of Latin would meet together for a week in the Long 
Vacation, and read their beloved poets aloud to each 
other with proper pronunciation and accent, I do not 
believe that peradventure five of the twenty would be 
found to return to their old work. They would rather 
break stones on the road, would rather starve than 
devote their lives to such pedantic and ungentle 
torture of young minds. 

And these leaguers for Latin may prove its worst 
foes if they do not league to clean out their stables, 
For investigation of their doings will more and more 
discredit them ; and parents who wish well to their 
sons will gladly avoid such classics and prefer Latin 
and Greek as these will be taught by the ‘‘ scientists.” 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssiIncHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN is unfortunate. Oswestry 
comes at the moment when he and his party 

were opening their second campaign—a kind of ‘‘ cam- 
paign of France,” preliminary to the final overthrow 
of all this ambitious, ill-considered scheming. So far 
as his merely party manceuvrings were concerned he had 
succeeded. The caucuses, poorly representative as they 
are of average party feeling, were his. I am told that at 
the Carlton and Conservative Clubs in general nothing 
but Chamberlainism, hot and strong, is in favour, and 
an old and very experienced electioneering hand, who 
managed at least one of Disraeli’s fights, thinks that all 
the moving, energetic forces in the camp are with him 


and enthusiastic for him. All this may be true, and 
yet I doubt whether this headstrong man is aware of 
the bitter, determined feeling he has created among the 
Free Trade minority and of the downright hostility 
among Unionist members of Parliament who have not 
declared themselves either for or against him. I sug- 
gested mildly to one. of these gentlemen that the 
Chamberlain propaganda was proving to be a Greek 
gift to his party. He turned on me fiercely: ‘‘Cham- 
berlain will be the ruin of us yet. And the party will 


deserve its fate,” he said ; and that is not an uncommon 


expression of feeling among the Moderates. 
* ” * * * 


Still, the second incursion of Chamberlainism had, 
on the whole, prospered inside the party. And now 
comes the crushing revelation that it spells ruin to that 
party’s prospects. The Unionists did not believe that 
they could lose Oswestry. The county was so well “ in 
hand” with twenty years of Tory representation behind 
it, the people were so much under the rule of the 
territorial folk, the place was so inaccessible, the candi- 
date so acceptable and so ‘‘clear” in his views. And 
now it is obvious that the horror of Protection 
survives to the full in the country districts, and that 
neither the power of the purse nor of the land- 
lords can shake that aversion. Where is Mr. Chamber- 
lain to look for help ? In the towns ? Gateshead and 
Norwich are the answer, while, from all I hear, there 
will be an absolute sweep of Protectionist Tories out 
of the rural districts. He does not now propose to 
undertake a second speaking campaign, and nothing 
is to be hoped for even from a rehearsal of the melo- 
dramatic progress of last year. Then, again, the 
equivocal situation in the Ministry begins to react 
against him. The shifty, double-tongued Prime 
Minister, purely opportunist, may trim back alittle ; the 
Free Trade minority in the Cabinet take courage. 
Unfortunately the working of all these factors—the 
discouragement of Chamberlainism, Mr. Balfour's 
desire to keep nominal unity and a _ nominal 
headship for the party—makes against a General 
Election. If the Army question can sleep a little 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster withholds his resignation, 
this Ministry of discordant atoms will survive the 
autumn and arrange its plan for a Dissolution next 
year, hoping, as always, for an improvement that 
never comes. 

* * * * * 

It is just at this point that one misses the touch 
of will, of healthy critical force, that the interests of 
English statesmanship demand. That touch is present 
in the House of Lords; not, unhappily, in the 
Commons. If Sir Michael Hicks Beach were a peer 
and the Duke of Devonshire were still Lord Hartington, 
the Government would have ceased to exist. But Sir 
Michael, with his finger in many pies, is a man essen- 
tially without courage or vision, and his view, and that 
of Lord Hugh Cecil, that Balfourism and Chamber- 
lainism are essentially diverse forces, which one day 
may be deftly stirred into open antagonism, will be 
strengthened by recent events. It is astonishing that 
a man of Lord Hugh’s ability can cherish these worth- 
less fancies. Quite possibly Mr. Balfour would like to 
regain his old free ascendency over the party. But, bad 
as are the prospects of Chamberlainism, the Tories are 
well vaccinated—I should say re-vaccinated—with 
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it, and a man who surrenders his intellect to party 
needs must take his lot as events shape it for him. I 
am told that he will be hooted off the Southampton 
platform if he goes back on Protection or even 
endeavours to set the Sheffield formula up again. Of 
course, if the Free Traders had been a compact set 
of men, firm of principle, measuring with sure eye the 
true weakness of the Chamberlain adventure and 
resolute to save Unionism from it, they might by 
this time have destroyed it. But Lord Hugh 
is not simple enough, perhaps not old and ex- 
perienced enough, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
is not brave enough, for rough surgical work of this 
character. Now, on Monday they will be divided 
again, weakly chiding Mr. Balfour, weakly keeping 
him in power, weakly, because fruitlessly inveighing 
against Chamberlainism and its works. It is a pity, 
for this body numbers many bright and instructed 
spirits and one or two powerful ones. But it is useless 
now for Lord Rosebery to plead for close union with 
them. Such a union was possible a year—even six 
months—ago. But now it is clear that they dare not 
accept the responsibility of a Government defeat. 
And in their own party their work is almost over. 
* x * * * 


The City is said to be very uneasy and depressed 
over the Anglo-Russian situation. That is natural 
enough, for the commercial interests at stake are 
very large. Orders both for Japan and for Russia 
have rained upon certain classes of exporters, both 
here and in Germany, and the knowledge of this 
fact is, no doubt, closely associated with the raid 
of the Volunteer fleet. No one knows what propor- 
tion of these orders may be held to cover con- 
traband goods. The Russians have their own 
ideas on this subject. Merchants and shippers have 
theirs. It isimpossible for a great commercial nation 
to refuse custom at good prices when no code of com- 
mercial ethics forbids it. The difficulty is that while the 
Russian orders are safe—for they can be consigned to 
Russian ports in Europe with no fear of interference 
from Japanese war vessels—the contrary is the case with 
the Japanese orders. It is easy to conceive that there 
may be consignments not technically contraband, and 
yet likely to be of very special use to countries at war 
and short of certain war material. Therefore, while we 
are quite right to examine rigidly the status of the 
Russian privateers, we may as well have regard to 
questions of fact that have certainly arisen. 

* ” ° * * 


The Government are, I think, a little uneasy as to 
the possible action of the Lords on the time-limit ques- 
tion. The Primate is willing to be responsible for the very 
moderate form of time-limit suggested by Mr. Bousfield, 
under which, after a lapse of fourteen years, old and 
new licences will fall into the same category ; that is to 
say, will be subject to a seven years’ tenure. In other 
words, the next generation will be in a position, if it 
desires, effectively to control the liquor trade. I suppose 
it is too much to expect the heads of the English Church 
to unite in support of so modest a measure of con- 
tingent righteousness. But the majority of the Bishops 
will, I think, support the Primate, especially as the 
Unionist Temperance Party were willing to issue a whip 
in favour of Mr. Bousfield’s proposal had it been moved 
in the Commons. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LA COMMUNE 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The debauch of novel-reading in which you 
seem to have indulged on July 16—twenty-six in all, I 
make it—is ample excuse for any slight inadequacy in 
the critical treatment of one or another. But it might have 
been observed, in reference to the work of MM. Mar- 
gueritte, first, that Za Commune is only the concluding 
scene of a long drama, which naturally accounts for the 
somewhat bewildering multitude of the personages intro- 
duced; secondly, that, as soldiers and the sons of a 
soldier, the authors were not likely to be over-favourable 
to Thiers, whose Government represented in a great 
measure that régime d’avocat for which French soldiers 
of that day had no love; and, lastly, that, while the book 
is well worth reading, intending readers should be warned 
that in it are at least two passages, one of a warmth, 
the other of an obscenity, which would not be to the taste 
of everyone. Considering the admirable reticence in this 
direction which the authors as a rule preserve, one can 
only suppose that these were inserted in deference to the 
claims of French literary etiquette in fiction at the present 
day. Neither is really wanted.—Yours, &c., 

A. J. B. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In a recent issue Miss Werner did me 
the honour of noticing a modest work of mine, entitled 
The Native Problem in South Africa, and referred to it in 
rather unflattering terms, in ‘that the views therein ex- 
pressed are very different indeed to those held by the 
talented lady herself. It was bracketed in its “ perni- 
ciousness ” with a much more ambitious volume, that of 
Mr. Dudley Kidd, entitled Zhe Essential Kafir. 

With proper deference to Miss Werner's views, it 
cannot be expected that a lady with her sympathies and 
necessarily rather restricted experiences of the sphere 
occupied by the native in South Africa should see eye to 
eye with those who have at one and the same time dwelt 
among the natives of various tribes and localities at their 
homes, and also experienced their conditions and the 
sphere they fill in industrial centres. | Miss Werner's 
views are essentially “ academic.” In theory she is right 
in protesting against South African wrfters maintaining 
the principle that the native must be made to 
work. So long as he can till a_ bit of 
ground, and together with his wives and families 
live in comparative ease—I dare not say simplicity, with 
Mr. Dudley Kidd's startling revelations before me—he 
should be permitted to do so, even if famine overtake 
him and his wives and families once in three years for 
the want of provision to put away for a rainy—or, rather, 
rainless—day ; though lolling in idleness at his kraal is 
neither physically nor mentally beneficial, with his erst- 
while vocations of raiding and hunting gone. Miss 
Werner is kind enough to remark that “where the 
author is describing his own experience he is generally 
fair, and even friendly, to the natives.” Truly, Miss 
Werner must see even by this circumstance that I am 
no enemy to the Kaffir. In many respects I go further 
than the majority of colonists, and insist upon educating 
him and raising him up to a higher level; but this must 
be done side by side with work. As a high missionary 
authority deplored, to supply the native with all his 
wants, with Christianity, churches, and garments, without 
insisting upon self-help is a grievous error. Those who, 
like Miss Werner, would leave the native at his present 
dormant and unproductive stage without an effort to in- 
culcate the necessity of labour is an ill-friend indeed to 
the black race. 
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The first result of non-coercion since the British 
régime has been established is—Chinese labour. 

With regard to the Congo State—a question inci- 
dentally introduced in the West African portion of the 
work—surely Miss Werner arrives at a non sequitur. In 
reference to Sir Harry Johnston’s statement quoted in 
the book, Miss Werner writes: “It is hard to believe 
that the writer has read the article he refers to, which 
proves absolutely nothing as regards the point in ques- 
tion, merely stating that Sir Harry saw no atrocities in 
those parts of the Congo State which he visited.” We 
may well leave it there. That is exactly what is claimed. 
—Yours, &c., 

A. Davis. 


Sir,—I am not aware whether attention has been 
called in this country to a practice which appears to 
prevail in South Africa, of hiring out convict labour 
ta private persons. The following extract is taken from 
a 'Reuter’s telegram (Capetown, April 22), published in 
the Natal Witness tor April 23: “In the assembly to-day 

Mr. Currey asked if the Government intended 
to do anything to put an end to the immoral and inde- 
fensible system of hiring out convicts to private com- 
panies and individuals. Colonel Crewe said in Cape- 
town and East London convicts were employed on public 
works. As to private hiring, he thought the farmers 
would have a great deal to say if they were deprived of 
convict labour in view of the shortage of the labour sup- 
ply.' De Beers also employed a number of convicts, 
whom they had under a business arrangement with the 
Government. 

“Mr. Currey: You should not make money out of it. 

“Colonel Crewe, replying, failed to see why they 
should not prevent the convicts being a charge on the 
State.” 

To this may be added that the Johannesburg mining 
companies appear to enjoy the benefit of a similar “ busi- 
ness arrangement with the Government,” since a party 
of convicts was employed in laying down the floors of 
the Chinese quarters before the first batch of coolies 
arrived.—Yours, &c., 

A. WERNER. 

Tonbridge, July 16. 


A SYMPATHETIC ROBIN. 


Sir,—It may be of interest to some of your readers 
who are students of natural history to hear of an incident 
which occurred in my garden some time since. At the 
west side of the house a blackbird had built its nest, and 
in due course four eggs appeared and the female bird sat 
upon them. During the absence of the male bird one day 
I noticed a robin perched upon a branch immediately oppo- 
site and near to the nest and singing most lustily. I did 
not attach much importance to this at the time, thinking 
it was just a chance that “ Bobby” had alighted upon this 
particular branch. But when the same thing was repeated 
several times, and always in the absence of the male bird, 
my curiosity was aroused and I resolved to watch any further 
development which might occur. Whilst keeping a closer 
watch upon the birds, I observed that the male bird fre- 
quently returned without food and seemingly distressed. 
Now, in another part of the garden there was a deep box 
into which a number of semi-decayed celery plants had 
been thrown, with earth attached to their roots. After 
some weeks these plants were cast out, leaving behind a 
large portion of the earth and numerous worms. The 
robin, also, had been upon a foraging expedition and dis- 
covered the box with its contents. “ Bobby” notified this 
to the blackbird, but he either doubted “ Bobby’s ” veracity 
or was slow to take advantage of the find. From my posi- 
tion I could see Redbreast talking most earnestly to the 
blackbird and evidently trying to persuade him to visit the 
box. Bobby would hop two or three yards towards the 
box and return. This feat having been accomplished 
again and again, the blackbird reluctantly decided to make 
a move forward, ap+, after much coaxing, finally reached 


the box. But now another difficulty presented itself to 
the sympathetic Bobby—the blackbird would not enter 
the box! The robin again put forth his persuasive powers, 
hopping nimbly about on the edge of the box to prove 
it was quite safe and no trap, and, turning to the black- 
bird, seemed to say, “Come along, my dear fellow, how 
slow you are! Don't be afraid, it’s all right!” Having 
thus addressed his companion, Bobby hopped into the 
box and immediately appeared with a choice worm in his 
bill and showed it to him as a sample of what was in 
“stock.” The sight of this tempting morsel induced the 
blackbird to jump on the edge of the box, but even then 
he would not enter. But Bobby was equal to the occasion ; 
he flew to the bottom of the box and out again several 
times in quick succession to show there was no deception. 
At last the blackbird, gaining courage by his friend’s 
example, ventured into the box. Meanwhile the robin 
kept watch, prepared to give the signal should it be re- 
quired. I need hardly say the worms quickly disappeared. 
I conclude from what I saw that the robin sang to the 
female bird to cheer her in the absence of her mate, and 
was sufficiently intelligent to show the male bird where 
he might find food for his lady love, thus earning for him- 
self the title of a sympathetic robin.—Yours, &c. 
G. B. H. 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 





ON THE LINE TO OXFORD. 
ARDLY the longest day— 

H And yet I saw in Mapledurham woods 
The green to gold decay. 

Braveries, lustinesses, hardihoods 
Squandered! O summer, stay 

The passing of thy long-awaited goods ! 
So soon! so soon! 

And yet in Mapledurham woods the yellow 
Cries discord with the tune, ; 

And sourly stares disfrocked from his green fellow. 
O mercy, mercy! 

May not the quiet month awhile draw breath 
Quit of long controversy 

*Twixt galliard life and undefeated death ? 


Purring his sedulous thunder as he goes, 
My train slips up the Thames. 

Hills rich with elm and elder and wildrose 
What robes! what diadems! 


Look, here’s the full-packed flush that woos belief, 
The right persuasive green— 

And yet in Mapledurham woods the leaf 
Begins to die: I’ve seen. 

Poor little hope, like all the rest, so brief ; 
Such long despairs between. 





J. S. Putiimore. 
June 28. 





SWEETHEART, hear you 
Your lover’s tale. 
A man shall have sorrow 
When friends him fail. 


For he shall know then 
Friends be untrue, 
And a little ashes 
Their words come to. 


But one unto him 
Will softly move, 
And softly woo him 
In ways of love. 
His hand is under 
Her smooth round breast. 
So he who has sorrow 
Shall have rest. 
James A. Joyce. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE.* 


HIS excellent translation of Mr. Brandes’ intensely 
interesting book is now nearing its conclu- 
sion. Its appearance has been leisurely, but the 
execution of the work justifies the expenditure of time 
upon it. Good books are scarce, good translations are 
very scarce—a good translation of a good book is a 
rarity, and this translation of this book is an example 
of this rarity, which wise men will add to their 
libraries. 

All books have their atmospheres and produce on 
the mind of the sensitive reader some definite impres- 
sion: a dull depression of spirit it may be, or a lofty 
exaltation, a sense of sobriety of judgment, of truthful- 
ness, of knowledge honestly come by, or of vulgarity of 
nature, shallowness of mind, and a reckless disregard 
ot everything save an immediate effect; and even 
though a book should create no other impression than 
that of a touching ineffectiveness, this is something. 

I have found these Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature from first to last an exciting book 
The author has succeeded, so far as I am concerned, 
in conveying the sense of movement and in suggesting 
the great spirit of Change moving over the face of the 
waters of Time. For me the author has peopled his 
pages with romantic and mysterious shapes and 
figures and influences that have, at this time and at 
that, moulded the thoughts, fired the hearts, and 
fevered the brains of the men and women of genius of 
whom he has had, as the historian of literature, to think 
and write about. 

The grouping of people together and treating them 
as part of one great ‘‘ movement,” or as members of 
‘fa school,” may have its dangers, and must often 
lead to imperfect generalisations and false inferences ; 
but in no other way can the great, the fascinating, the 
endlessly-interesting course of events be pictured to 
the mind. What makes the difference between fathers 
and sons? Everything lies within the compass of that 
question. 

In his fifth volume we find recorded the author's 
impressions and criticisms of the French Romantic 
school which he unhesitatingly pronounces to be the 
greatest literary school of the nineteenth century. 

It is a familiar subject even to Englishmen. Hugo, 
Alfred de Musset, George Sand, Balzac, Dumas, 
Gautier, Mérimée Beyle, Sainte-Beuve, represent for 
many a now well-worn, deeply-lined English face, 
both of man and woman, a great share in the passion, 
sentiment and interest of life. No authors of our own 
England in our own time, whether poets or novelists, 
have succeeded so strangely well in striking the electric 
chain ‘‘ wherewith we are darkly bound” as did these 
Frenchmen. 

Yet despite this familiarity it is never anything but 
very difficult for a foreigner to get a true perception 
of the exact literary significance and relative import- 
ance of the authors of another country, and so it 
comes about that good books which deal with foreign 





* MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, 
By George Brandes. In six vols. Vol. V. London: Heine- 
mann, 1904. 









literatures have a freshness and curious interest which 
homespun books not infrequently lack. 

I will select from the opening chapters of this fifth 
volume a few passages which will give an impression, 
necessarily an imperfect one, of the author’s mode of 
treatment : 


“ The young generation had heard in their childhood of 
the great events of the Revolution, had known the Empire 
and were the sons of heroes or victims. Their mothers had 
conceived them between two battles, and the thunder of 
cannon had ushered them into the world. To the youn 
— and artists of the day there were only two kinds o 

uman beings, the flaming and the grey. On the one side 
there was the art which meant blood, scarlet, movement, 
audacity; on the other a strictly regular, timid, bourgeois, 
colourless art. Everything in the life of these days seemed 
to them unpoetic, utilitarian, devoid of genius ; they desired 
to show their contempt for such a day, their admiration of 
genius and their hatred of the bourgeois spirit. For now, 
since the middle class had become the influential one, this 
spirit had become a power.” 


. . ‘ . . 


‘ For the first time in France the word art came to be 
regularly applied to literature. In the eighteenth century 
literature had aimed at transforming itself into philosophy, 
and much was then included under this denomination to 
which we no longer apply the word ; now it aimed at the 
name and dignity of art.” (pp. 8 and 9.) 


“* An intellectual movement had begun which recalled the 
Renaissance. It was as if the air which men breathed in- 
toxicated them. . . . And now the works of foreign authors, 
both the new and the hitherto unknown older books, made 
their way into the country and revolutionised the minds of 
the ag ; everyone read translations of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, of Byron’s Corsair and Lara, and devoured Goethe’s 
Werther and Hoffman’s fantastic tales. All at once the 
votaries of the different arts felt that they were brothers. 
Musicians studied the literature both of their own country 
and of other nations; poets such as Hugo, Gautier, Mérimée, 
Borel, drew and painted. Poems were read in pain- 
ters’ and sculptors’ studios; Delacroix’s and Devéria’s 
pupils hummed rr ballads as they stood at their easels. 
wae o One and all proclaim the gospel of nature and of 
passion, and around them assemble groups of young men 
who apprehend and cultivate literature and art in a spirit 
akin to theirs...... 

“ When after the lapse of many years we dryly say ‘ they 
formed a school’ we seldom take the trouble to conjure up 
any adequately vivid impression of what the formation of a 
school of literature and art signifies. There is a mysterious 
magic about the process. Some one remarkable man, after 
along unconscious or half-conscious struggle, finally with 
full consciousness, frees himself from prejudices and attains 
to clearness of vision; then, everything being ready, the 
lightning of genius illuminates what he beholds. Such a 
man gives utterance (2s Hugo did ina prose preface of some 
score of pages) to some thoughts which have never been 
thought or expressed in the same manner betore. They may 
be only half true, they may be vague, but they have this re- 
markable quality—that in spite of more or !ess indefiniteness 
they affront all traditional prejudices and wound the vanity 
of the day where it is most vulnerable whilst they ring in 
the ears of the young generation like a call—like a new 
audacious watchword.” (pp. 10, 11, 12.) 


These passages express something of the spirit that 
makes this book exciting. The history of movements 
is indeed always exciting. A community of thought, 
when the thoughts are what is called new—that is, 
when they are strange, audacious, and break with old 
traditions or seek to make dead traditions once more 
alive—a community of such thoughts as these breeds 
warm friendship and hearty admiration. The Com. 
muners think very highly of one another—in the early 
days of the community. It was so in 1830 in France: 


* All the literary productions of the period show that the 
youth of the day were intoxicated with the feelings of 
friendship and brotherhood. Hugo’s poems to Lamartine, 
Louis Boulanger, Sainte-Beuve, and David D’Angers ; 
Gautier’s to Hugo, Jehan du Seigneur, and Petrus Borel ; 
De Musset’s to Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, and Nodier; and 
very specially Sainte-Beuve’s to all the standard bearers of 
the school; Madame de Girardin’s articles; Balzac’s dedi- 
cations; George Sand’s Lettres d'un Voyageur—al\ these 
testify to a sincere, ardent admiration.” (pp. 13 and 14.) 
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Time plays melancholy tricks with men’s friend- 
ships. 
“ Whispering tongues can poison truth 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life 1s thorny and youth is vain 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


But for the purposes of the movement the friendships 
last long enough. When its work of initiation is over 
the forces may be dispersed with perfect safety into 
rival camps where they fashion spiteful epigrams. 


“ These young Romanticists feit like brothers, like fellow 
conspirators ; they felt that they were the sharers in a sweet 
and invigorating secret ; and this gave to the works of the 
school a flavour, an aroma like that of the noble wines of a 
year when the vintage has been more than ordinarily good. 
Ah! that bouquet of 1830! there is no other in the century 
that can be compared with it.” (p. 15.) 


Our author is, however, no mere rhapsodist ; his 
book is essentially critical, and, though he is prima- 
rily historical in his criticism, he does not deny himself 
the right inherent to every human being who finds 
himself alive for a brief season, of applying his own 
tests of excellence to the books he criticises. 

The immense productiveness of this school cannot 
fail to strike the most casual inquirer. Sir Walter 
Scott had a restless pen and became an incessant 
scribbler, but he did not write so muchas, for example, 
George Sand, who fills her 110 volumes. The moment 
such figures as these are named, the justly alarmed 
and long-suffering reader, like a startled stag, lifts his 
heads and sniffs the air full of suspicion, for well does 
that reader know that whilst the fluent preacher, the 
cheap though magniloquent moraliser, the humdrum 
narrator, can fill his hundred or his three hundred, or, 
did life permit, his three thousand volumes, with 
the artist, the true imaginer, no such productivity is 
possible—half a shelf will usually contain Aim. 

The modern novel-reader who has heard every- 
thing called in question may turn the pages of /ndzana, 
Valentine, and Lélia in vain to discover what they con- 
tained which so stirred the wrath of the well-conducted 
in past days ; and yet, so says our author, 


“There is a fire in these works of George Sand’s youth 
which gives light and warmth to this day—they struck a 
note which will go on sounding for ages. They emit both a 
wail and a war cry, and where ry | penetrate they carry 
with them germs of feelings and thoughts, the growth of 
which this age has succeeded in checking, but which in the 
future will unfold and spread with a luxuriant vigour of 
which we can only form a faint conception.” (p. 137.) 


That the spirit which glows through these early 
books of Madame Sand will survive is more certain 
than that the books themselves will continue to be 
read. 

Eloquence is a woman’s gift. England has no 
more eloquent writer than Charlotte Bronté or France 
than George Sand whose centenary of birth was 
celebrated on July 5. 

Mr. Brandes quotes Madame de Girardin’s witty 
saying which was aimed at George Sand: 

“It is especially when the works of women authors are 
in question that we may say with Buffon‘ le style, c'est 
‘homme ;’” 

but as a criticism of style the jest is pointless. Our 
author is undeniably right when he proceeds to say: 


“ For though it is almost without exception the case that 
each of George Sand’s most important novels bears marks 
of the influence of a different man—yet the influence never 
extends to the style!” 


Precisely the same may be said of Charlotte Bronté— 
but for whose passionate woman’s heart we should have 
had no Jane Eyre, no Lucy Snowe, no Shirley—but 


Dr. John, M. Paul, Rochester himself, Robert Moore, 


neither they nor their pale originals taught Charlotte 
Bronté how to write English. 

Mr. Brandes considers George Sand’s short story 
La Marquise her best work, ‘taking nothing but art 
into consideration, it is possibly her most perfect work.” 
The famous Za Mare au Diable, written in 1841, he 
declares to be idealism in French fiction at its highest 
level. Lucrecia Floriani will probably long remain the 
most interesting of George Sand’s books, for in it we 
at all events think we discover the key to her own 
impetuous nature. Our author half apologises for 
mentioning it at all, for he says ‘it aims at proving 
the modesty, nay, the chastity, of an unmarried woman 
who had four children by three fathers.” Novels can 


never prove anything, but if founded on human nature 
they can reveal much. 
‘“* We school our manners, act our parts 
_ But He who sees us through and through 
Knows that the bent of both our hearts 
Was to be gentle, tranquil, true.” 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Brandes’ chapter 
on Mérimée with Mr. Pater’s fine study of the same 
writer to be found in the Miscellaneous Studies (1895), 
whilst his Balzac may induce the leisured reader to take 
down Mr. Henry James’s Essays on French Poets and 
Novelists (1878) and so revive the past, which is one of 
the joys of letters. 

AuGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


A NEW INDIA: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
NEW INDIA ; or, India in Transition. By Sir Henry John Sted- 

man Cotton, K.C.S.I. New and revised edition. London: 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited. 1904. 
Tue title of this book indicates its scope and objects. 
It is an attempt to make the British public understand 
that, under Western influences, a “ New India” has come 
into existence. Into the old bottles of Indian wont and 
custom new wine has been poured, with neither measur- 
nor precaution; a strange spirituous blend is this new 
wine, made up of scientific education and_ industrial 
anarchy, free speech and bureaucratic intolerance: these 
ferments, and solvents, and astringents, have done their 
work only too well; and as a result the wine is like to be 
spilled, and the bottles to perish. For the hapless people 
of India the net results have been disaster both political 
and economic: war, famine, and pestilence. But John 
Bull (proprietor of India vice John Company deceased) will 
not see with his eyes, nor hear with his ears, nor under- 
stand with his heart. Well-fed and well-clothed himself, 
he feels that it is absurd for any one under his rule to be 
naked and hungry, and drowsily contemplates his work 
with unmerited self-approval. Can nothing be done to 
wake him up; and to make him understand that, having 
grasped responsibilities, it is his duty to fulfil them? Can 
nothing be done to direct and utilise these new forces, so 
that they may bring strength instead of destruction to the 
fabric of our Indian empire ? 

Under the present administration the case appears 
to be hopeless. In past times Tory Governments have not. 
invariably or altogether, been bad for India; and among 
her people the names of Lord Salisbury and Sir Staffori 
Northcote will ever be held in grateful remembrance. 
But the present Tory Government is anathema: both at 
Westminster and Simla, Birmingham Imperialism 1's 
dominant, and stimulates, instead of restraining, everv 
form of official ineptitude; so that the bureaucratic 
hierarchy of India now rivals that of Russia in arrogance 
and retrogression. No; there is no immediate prospect 
of relief. The people of India hoped much from the 
brilliant abilities of Lord Curzon, but they have been 
bitterly disappointed ; also nothing can be expected from 
the present expiring Parliament. The only hope for India 
is from a new Parliament, a new Secretary of State, and 
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a new Viceroy. Nor will a change of Government alone 
suffice. There must be a change in the whole spirit of 
the administration. What is wanted is a Secretary of 
State who will not be, as Sir Henry Fowler was, a mere 
mouthpiece of the official clique at the India Office. We 
want a man who will courageously carry out Liberal prin- 
ciples to their just conclusions. Noblesse oblige; and the 
bearing of a great nation should be noble and unselfish. 
As Sir Henry Cotton well puts it: 

“The policy of the future—which is based alike on 
the duty of England and the need of India, on the devo- 
tion which is due from a strong nation to a weak and 
subject people—must be a policy of national self-sacri- 
fice, voluntary restitution, and disinterested moderation.” 
It is not as though our task in India was an impos- 

sible one; or even a very difficult one. Our difficulties 
there are mainly of our own creation. There is no race 
in the world so easy to govern as the Indians, who are 
industrious, gentle, law-abiding, and accustomed from 
earliest times to local self-government in their ancient 
village communities. Any element in India of revolution 
or anarchy comes from our side. To use the words of 
Sir Henry Cotton: 

** The shadow of danger which casts itself over the future 
exists only in the attitude of Englishmen and in the 
policy of the British Government.” 

Race arrogance, and official blindness ; these are the two 
rocks ahead; and no better adviser could be found than 
the author of New India if we desire to avoid ship- 
wreck, and sail into safe and prosperous seas. The 
dangers arising from race arrogance were clearly seen by 
Lord Salisbury; and years ago, as one of the older Tory 
school, he sternly rebuked this sinister propensity, which 
may be excusable in the baser sort, but is quite unworthy 
of a higher civilisation. Addressing the students at 
Cooper’s Hill, he pointed out that no system of govern- 
ment can be permanently safe which bases itself on race 
ascendency, and those who are animated by such senti- 
ments 

“are the only enemies England has to fear. They are the 

persons who can, if they will, deal a blow of the dead- 

liest character at the future rule of India.” 

Unfortunately this wise admonition has been disre- 
garded; and Sir Henry describes in graphic terms the 
dangerous tension and bitterness of race feeling which has 
been produced : 

“ Able and energetic Indians, enlightened and educated 
by ourselves, expanding with new ideas and fired by an 
ambition to which English education has given birth, make 
demands which are continually more and more reasonable 
and more irresistible. The waves of the ocean of Indian 
progress are dashing against the breakwater of English 
prejudice. The members of the Anglo-Indian community, 
like courtiers of Canute, call loudly on the Government io 
restrain the advancing tide, The Government insuffi- 
ciently attuned to the requirements of the situation, unlike 
Canute, is not yet strong enough or wise enough to turn 
a deaf ear to their advice.” 

By the wisdom of our predecessors a new educated class 
has been raised up, which can render us invaluable ser- 
vice in our political and financial difficulties, bringing us 
into harmony with the popular sentiment, and developing 
the true interests of India and of England. But that 
which should have been for our profit has become to us 
the occasion of falling. Instead of taking the educated 
classes into our confidence, and giving them a fair share 
in the administration of their own country, an unwise 
Government has, quite gratuitously, alienated their affec- 
tion by insulting suspicions and retrograde legislation. 
All those free institutions which attached them to our rule 
have been struck at, and sorely wounded, within the last 
few years; higher education has been crippled, freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press have been restricted, 
municipal self-government has been attacked; indeed, 
everything has been done to make our rule a bad imitation 
of Russian despotism. This is pure folly. The way to 
strengthen our position is not to imitate Russia, but to em- 
phasise the difference between British rule and Russian 
rule, to widen the bounds of freedom, and to draw to our 
side all that is most vigorous, most independent, and most 
self-respecting among the Indian people. 


These are briefly the principles advocated by our 
author. There is not here space to go into the practical 
measures proposed. But im commending them to the 
most serious consideration of the British public, a few 
words may be said as to the authority with which he speaks. 
So far as official qualifications are concerned, Sir Henry 
Cotton’s record is a high one. He belonged to the inner 
circle, as Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, as 
Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, and as Chief 
Commissioner in Assam ; and his good service was recog- 
nised by the Knighthood of the Star of India. But his 
claim to be heard by the British public rests upon a still 
better foundation; it rests upon his unflinching attach- 
ment to principle, and the fact that he enjoys the un- 
bounded confidence of the Indian people. Naturally, his 
attitude does not commend itself to the dominant clique 
at Simla, nor to the Pioneer newspaper, which is the organ 
of that clique. Under the title of “The Failed Indian 
Civilian,” the Pioneer recently sought to discredit his 
timely warnings with regard to Tibet, by attributing his 
utterances to “ fancied injuries ” and “ disappointed ambi- 
tions.” It is true that public opinion in India pointed to 
Sir Henry Cotton as the proper person to have succeeded 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. But the 
Pioneer has got hold of the wrong end of the stick. The 
views Sir Henry now holds with regard to aggression 
abroad and repression at home, are those he has always 
held. He does not hold those views because he was de- 
prived of the Lieutenant-Governorship, but he was 
deprived of the Lieutenant-Governorship because he held 
those views. The article in question is of interest as show- 
ing the working of the Imperialistic mind. The writer 
is angry because the followers of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Ripon dare, after resigning the service, to express their 
views on current Indian affairs. If they do so, “the high 
reputation of the service will be tarnished, and its good 
and the good of the Empire will be forgotten.” In other 
words, the dominant clique at Simla not only penalise cheir 
fellow-servants in India, but seek to muzzle them, after 
retirement, in England. We may well ask who are the 
men who claim this far-reaching authority? And the 
answer seems to be that they are not better or wiser than 
the rank and file of the services, but have climbed the 
ladder of promotion more rapidly than their fellows, for the 
most part because their backs are more supple and because 
their shoulders are less weighted with hampering convic- 





tions. W. WEDDERBURN. 
BROTHERS. 
BROTHERS: The true history of a fight against odds. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. London: John Murray. 1904. 


It always is pleasant to congratulate an author on a de- 
finite success. -Congratulations to Mr. Vachell. Very 
likely his earlier novels were excellent; certainly they 
have attractive titles. But they did not take the world 
by storm. At any rate, that corner of the world which is 
inhabited by the present writer was ignorant of their 
existence ; and, when Brothers was first heard of there, a 
few weeks ago, it was all too rashly assumed that “ Horace 
Annesley Vachell” was a pseudonym, and that the author, 
so disguised, was challenging fame for the first time. 
Subsequent research has disclosed that his name is 
really Horace Annesley Vachell; that he was educated 
at Harrow, under the present Master of Trinity; that he 
was subsequently in the Rifle Brigade; has spent some 
portion of his life in California; and has written five 
novels, besides a book about Californian life and sport. 

All at once Mr. Vachell bounds into fame as the 
author of Brothers, and, even if he never writes another 
book, his record will always contain one unquestionable 
and well-won success. 

The story begins at Harrow. “ This is the true history 
of a fighter, a fighter against odds, whose weapons were 
forged at Harrow-on-the-Hill.” Those who believe that 
each Public School produces a type and temper of its own 
will recognize in Mr. Vachell’s handling of boy-life, its 
romances, its ambitions, and its mortifications, that 
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peculiar blend of strenuousness with sentiment, of which 
Edward Bowen’s Harrow Songs are the perfect expres- 
sion. In the second chapter the hero gets badly hurt in 
a house-match at football, and his heroism is rewarded 
with three cheers from the contending forces. “ The 
brave shout rolled over the playing-fields and up Harrow 
Hill; past the music schools, which recorded it ; past the 
chapel, where its subtle vibrations were enshrined ; past the 
yard, which gave back the glad acclaim of valour; past 
the Vaughan Library, startling, perhaps, some bookworm 
too intent upon the past to care greatly for what is and 
may be; down the familiar street, where countless genera- 
tions of ardent boys had hastened to work or play ; on and 
on till it reached “ Billy’s "—“ Billy’s ” with its hoary tradi- 
tions of innumerable battles fought and won.  Billy’s 
shabby and battered, scarred within and without ; “ Billy’s” 
—dear old * Billy’s "—where it became merged, but not 
lost, in that whole of which every valiant word or deed or 
thought is an imperishable part.” That is Harrow all 
over. 

The hero, Mark Samphire, has a slightly older 
brother, Archie, and a friend of his own age called Jim 
Corrance. The three boys come from the same neighbour- 
hood in Hampshire, and all, from their earliest days, have 
been playmates of a delightful girl called Betty. Betty is 
an orphan ; her parents were, in homely phrase, no better 
than they should be; and Betty in tender youth bears 
traces of her up-bringing, and thrills a steady-going com- 
pany in her uncle’s drawing-room by asking, “ What are all 
these darn people doing in my room ?” 

Here we have the main characters of the piece. 
Archie, Mark, and Jim are “brothers” in affection, in 
common hopes and interests, and all sooner or later fall in 
love with Betty. Whether the spirit of brotherhood can 
survive that strain is a problem which Mr. Vachell sets 
himself to solve. All the three boy-characters are clearly 
drawn, and the men’s careers develop naturally and sym- 
metrically from the boys’ beginnings. Jim is rather more 
sketchily handled than the two actual brothers—a jovial, 
friendly, resolute fellow, who in after life makes a for- 
tune in South Africa, and plays a becoming and con- 
venient part in the development of the drama. 
It is on the characters of Archie and Mark that Mr. 
Vachell has concentrated his skill. The two brothers are 
the sons of a Hampshire squire, with eighteen months 
between them. On the elder, Archie, the gods have 
lavished their gifts. He is tall and strong and beautiful 
and popular. He plays all games with equal skill, sings 
divinely, and succeeds in everything that he undertakes. 
But he has a homely and unimaginative mind, is in bond- 
age to convention and the established order ; and is abso- 
lutely self-centred and self-contained. His simple and 
consistent creed, in boyhood and in manhood, is that what- 
ever tends to his own enjoyment and success is morally 
right. After getting his “Blue” at Cambridge, he takes 
Orders with a view to the family living, and in the mean- 
while, is made on the strength of his beautiful tenor, a 
minor canon of a cathedral not a hundred miles from 
Winchester. His sermons in the cathedral and else- 
where attract the attention of Mr. Gladstone and other 
critics, and he passes, while still a young man, through 
the incumbency of a fashionable London parish, to the 
episcopal throne of a Northern see. 

So far we cannot choose but admire and envy Archiv, 
with his strong self-reliance, complacent recognition of his 
own powers, and easy mastery of fate. But our 
love is for Mark. Mr. Vachell dedicates his 
book “in particular to those who have confronted 
ill-fortune, ill-health, and disappointment with forti- 
tude and serenity.” Certainly, Mark deserves his 
share of the dedication. He worships his victorious 
brother with a dog-like devotion, slaves for him, quotes 
him, follows him, and finds all his happiness in his 
brother’s triumphs. His own path is dogged by ruthless 
misfortune. “Never was spirit more willing, nor flesh 
mcre weak.” He is a stammerer from his birth, and his 
stammering increases with years. He is a delicate boy 
at Harrow, and, through his delicacy, just misses the 








supreme glory of the Eleven. 


He is keen to be a soldier, 
and is rejected in the medical examination on account 


of a weak heart. Then he turns his thoughts to paint- 
ing, only to find that he cannot transfer to canvas the 
beautiful imaginations which fill his soul; and, if he can- 
not paint adequately, he will not paint at all. He plunges 
into a settlement at the East End; becomes absorbed 
in work among the poor; obtains Orders without 
going to a university; finds delight, and apparently his 
true vocation, in composing sermons, and then the 
stammer, against which he had fought a gallant battle, 
reasserts itself and chokes his utterance. At novel 
writing and play-writing he is equally unsuccessful. He 
is full of visions and faiths and enthusiasms, but never 
can master the medium through which they are to be 
made known to the world. Trouble and disappointment 
weigh heavily on his health. The doctors tell him that 
it would be wrong for him to marry, and, though Betty 
worships him and waits for him, he never speaks the one 
necessary word. Poor Betty believes that he has re- 
jected her love in order to give himself wholly 
to the drunkards of Whitechapel, for whom he is killing 
himself. Betty in despair marries Archie, the resolute, 
the successful, the ambitious. Here is a grave enough 
tragedy; but worse remains behind, or, rather, lies 
beneath. Archie has won Betty by what even his rather 
dull conscience feels to be false pretences, and, in von- 
cocting these false pretences, he has basely exploited the 
romantic and self-sacrificing devotion of the always loyal 
and always unsuccessful Mark—unsuccessful in love as 
in all other quests. 

Such is the pitiful and tangled tale of Brothers, 
which Mr. Vachell, in a prefatory note, guarantees as 
drawn from life. It would be unfair to a first-rate novel 
to disclose the method by which the author endeavours 
to right the wrong. Perhaps George Eliot would have 
condemned the “ self-soothing attempt to make evil Lear 
the same fruits as good”; but to an author who genuinely 
loves the creatures of his handiwork, and makes us ijove 
them, much may be forgiven. 





SIR WILLIAM FLOWER. 


Sir Witt1AM Henry FLower, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 
By Charles J. Cornish. London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Srr WILLIAM FLowER deserved to be called successful in 
a far more real way than many whose claim to the title 
is never questioned. He was not merely a prosperous 
man, owing his prosperity solely to himself. He did not 
merely leave a mark upon his generation by excellent work. 
The special note of his achievements is their unity, the 
manner in which they are strung upon a single thread, and 
that a thread which was all but born with him: 

““* My first museum,’ he has himself said, ‘ was contained 
in a large, flat, shallow box, with a lid. When the 
box was outgrown it was. superseded by a small cabinet 
with drawers, then by a cupboard; but before I had left 
the parental home for college an entire small room was 
dignified by the name of my “ Museum.” It was the love 
of curatorship which thus grew up within me, without the 
remotest external influence or imported predisposition to- 
wards it, that determined my after career and led to such 
success as I have met with in it.” 


In the first instance, this love had but few opportun’- 
ties of exercise. The only outlet that presented itself was 
the study of medicine. But 


“the anatomical museum of my college was at first to me 
a subject of much greater interest than the wards of the 
hospital—so much so, indeed, that in my second year of 
studentship the curatorship [of the Middlesex Hospital 
Museum] falling vacant, I was asked to undertake the office. 
Here I was in my glory. and although later on the more 
practical work of the surgical profession had its attractions 
also—attractions which at one time nearly carried me off 
into the stream of London hospital practice—I finally re- 
turned to the old love, and, through a succession of fortu- 
nate incidents, the museum, under my care, instead of the 
one little box with which I began, is now the largest, most 
complete, and most magnificently housed in the world.” 


Some months in the Crimea as assistant surgeon to the 
63rd Regiment, followed by six years of practice in 
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London, were the only interruptions in the career for which 
he was so pre-eminently fitted—if, indeed, the latter of 
these can be called an interruption, when it carried with 
it the care of a museum of comparative anatomy. But in 
1861 the Conservatorship of the Hunterian Museum 
attached to the Royal College of Surgeons fell vacant, and, 
though Flower was the youngest of nearly fifty candidates, 
he was unanimously elected to the post, which he retained 
for twenty-two years. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields Flower found an ample field 
of industry awaiting him. The museum had a vast coi- 
lection of anatomical specimens, but the arrangement was 
old-fashioned. The skeletons were out of reach, and, as 
all the parts were fastened together, there was no possi- 
bility of comparing a part of one species with the corre- 
sponding part of another. Flower’s first work was to bring 
the skeletons down to the level of the eye, and to reset 
them so as to admit of each bone being “ detached, ex- 
amined, and replaced.” His next step was to make it 
possible to compare minute details of structure in various 
animals. In this way he began at the Hunterian Museum 
the work he afterwards carried still further in the Natural 
History Museum. Mr. Cornish illustrates this process by 
an example taken from the latter museum : 

“Every mammal, from man downwards, has three very 
small bones in the ear, as delicate as the machinery of a 
watch and, like the machinery of a watch, worked by springs 
and levers. As the membranes are very sensitive the 
whole apparatus is perhaps more comparable to the 
mechanism of an aneroid barometer. But its delicacy can 
be guessed. The three bones are called the hammer, the 
anvil, and the stirrup. Sometimes two of these bones be- 
come united. But they are a very interesting and constant 
feature in the mammalia. All of these bones are set out 
in small round boxes on a background, from the ear bones 


of the whales to those of the smallest shrew, mice, and 
jerboas.” 


No detail was too small to obtain the Curator’s notice. 
Thus the sealing solution supplied by the trade varied in 
quality with the cost of indiarubber. At Flower’s sug- 
gestion the authorities of the College of Surgeons Museum 
took to buying the materials and making the solution for 
themselves. In greater matters Mr. J. W. Clark hol ls 
that the most startling and admirable change which Flower 
made in the Hunterian Museum was his abolition of the 
line of demarcation hitherto drawn between recent and 
extinct forms. Professor Owen had advised this course 
in 1841, but it was not till 1883 that Flower was able to 
“announce that the old series of ‘ fossils’ had been broken 
up, each specimen placed among its allies, according t> 
its zoological affinities, and recorded in its new position 
in the catalogue then in progress. This is pro- 
bably the only museum in which so enlightened an arrange- 
ment has been adopted.” 

In 1883 Flower passed to the yet greater museum 
at South Kensington. There he has left his mark 
in every department, but most of all in the Central 
Hall. In the first instance, this hall had been 
intended for a_ selection of specimens. For this 
he substituted examples of “the leading points in the 
structure of each large group, the object being to bring 
the corresponding organs of different animals into juxta- 
position for comparison.” Hitherto all that had been 
attempted was the arrangement of specimens in systematic 
zoological or botanical order. The bays of the Central 
Hall are the result of his labours in this direction, while 
the large cases in the middle of the hall show the adapta- 
tion of organs to function. No part of Sir William 
Flower’s work is so widely known as this last. 

Yet his work in the museum was but one aspect of 
Flower’s untiring energy. From 1870 he was Hunterian 
Professor, and in that capacity delivered from nine to 
eighteen lectures each year; the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclop«dia Britannica contained forty articles on various 
animals from his pen; the list of his published writings 
fills nearly twelve octavo pages of the memoir; and his 
address on the relations of Religion and Science at the 
Church Congress in 1883 remains the most masterly of 
the many efforts to reconcile the two. With an amount 
of labour that might have occupied the whole time of a 
recluse Sir William Flower united keen enjoyment both 


of society and of intercourse with his family. Perhaps the 
most delightful chapter in this volume is that contributed 
by two of his daughters, and giving their recollections as 
children of the life in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is not often 
in these days that we can find fault with a biography for 
being too short. But in this case we should have liked to 
have had more than Mr. Cornish has thought fit to give us. 
He has done his own part so well that we hesitate to dis- 
pute his decision, but the letters to the Duke of Argyll 
which he has inserted in one chapter certainly awaken 
regret that a larger selection from Sir William Flower’s 
correspondence has not been given. This, however, may 
not be an irremediable omission. 





THE PAGAN CAPITAL, 


NaPLes: Painted by A. Fitzgerald, described by S. Fitzgerald. 

London: A. and C. Black. 
THERE has just appeared a quite sumptuous book on 
Naples written by Mrs. (or Miss: we are not quite sure 
which) and illustrated by Mr. Fitzgerald. The illustra- 
tions we will not linger over. There are a great many of 
them, no fewer than eighty, and they form quite a gallery 
of the scenery of the lovely bay: its towns, villages, vine- 
yards, trellised pergolas, white steps and platforms against 
a blue sea, grey castles clinging to mountain sides or 
summits, beaches with many-coloured boats and brown 
fisher boys, ruins of Greek temples brooding over the 
melancholy wastes of Pzstum, girls with pitchers round 
wells, fruit shops, beggars, sunsets, old gardens with 
farms and mossy walls and dripping fountains and scores of 
other scenes and glimpses redolent of the South. To 
many people these pictures will very likely seem the best 
part of the book, but for our part we must confess that we 
never can take the three-colour process seriously, and quite 
fail to see how these heavy, leaden-hued landscapes, suf- 
fused with a prevailing tint of dingy lilac ur plum colovr, 
can justify the least claim to the charm of orizinal sketches. 
it is the great nuisance of a time like this when there are 
no recognised authorities in matters of art that any cheap, 
imitative invention has a chance of palming itself off as 
genuine art. There are plenty of people interested in push- 
ing, and none capable of withstanding, it. So it has its 
day. Fortunately its day is usually a short one, and we 
may look forward with tolerable contil:nce, I think, to the 
t.me when the three-colour pro:>2ss shall have gone the 
way of all shams. 

But when from the pictures we turn to the writing of 
this book we find little to criticise and much to enjoy. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald writes with a vivacity that never trifles and 
is never dull. There is something gracious and appro- 
priate to her subject in the ready adaptability and blithe 
movement of her style. This careless society, these bask- 
ing peasants, these vines and lizards and palms and flat blue 
sea were meant to be described in such a style. The book 
is not made, it grows. Anecdote, fancy, description, joke 
or criticism are all the easy outcome of the moment and the 
scene. It must be said, too, that Mrs. Fitzgerald has 
studied her subject with genuine fervour. The literature, 
the history, the art, the life of Italy are a part of her 
familiar thoughts. If her pen is fluent, her mind is full. 

One remark rather than criticism we may cffer. We 
rather feel the want, as we lay down the book, of some defi- 
nit2 conclusion to carry away with us; some clue to the 
character of Naples which may enable us to compare or 
conuast her with other cities. We instinctively feel that 
the place has its own character and its own meaning, 
different from other cities; and we instinctively feel, too, 
that on every page of this book there are little traits and 
touches which might be put together to form such a 
definite character and meaning. But the putting of them 
together is left to our own ingenuity. 

However, as soon as we begin to turn the paper 
with this portrait-making object in view we find loose 
sentences dropped at hazard here and there which seem 
to offer a clue. Thus on page 1 we have this: “ There is 
as it were an invisible borderland across Italy, dividing 
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the country loved by our modern poets, painters, and 
sculptors from the land loved by the ancient Greeks. 
It is another world and almost another race inhabit it.” 
And further on we have the judgment of a Neapolitan 
quoted to the effect that “the unity of Italy has en- 
riched the towns of the north . . . but for the right 
to call himself Italian the Neapolitan has given up his 
kingdom and all he had.” And, in another place: “ This 
influence of the south in politics is viewed with disfavour 
by the central Italians. Hence I have noticed 
an intense acrimony towards the Neapolitan in the minds 
of many of the Piedmontese and Tuscans, an acrimony 
which is returned with interest. The unity of Italy does 
not seem to have amalgamated the races of the north 
and south.” And, finally, we have the verdict of Stendhal 
quoted: “ Naples est la seule capitale de l’Italia; toutes 
les autres villes sont des Lyons enfermés.” 

Bringing these hints together, we have the idea of 
a city whose view of life is quite opposed to the view of 
northern cities, even of north Italian cities; a city which 
scarcely seems to belong to modern Europe, which does 
not, at least, participate with any eagerness in European 
progress and European civilisation; and yet a city which 
itself stands for something so important and influential 
that so good a critic as Stendhal can say of it that it is, 
after all, “the only real capital of Italy.” 

We know what Stendhal means even if he exagge- 
rates. Naples is to Italy what Italy is to the rest of 
Europe: she is the embodiment of that influence which, 
much diluted as it is throughout the northern towns, 
still gives to Italy among all other nations her own pecu- 
liar charm and attraction. That influence is seen to per- 
fection in the life of Naples: in its easy-going, sensuous 
enjoyment of the things of the moment; in its freedom 
from all stress and strain and worry; in its complete, un- 
conscious tolerance; in its paganism, in short. There 
are a thousand scenes in this book in which this attrac- 
tion is driven home. Take this: “The street . . . is 
still their home, and there they sit and work, or sleep, 
or perform their toilet with unblushing publicity, spitting 
right and left the while. The street is their 
kitchen, rich in colour and smell. In the middle 
of a pavement, driving foot passengers into the road, is 
placed a great stove with a glow of ruddy light about it. 
On the red-hot wires the gorgeous pepperoni are danc- 
ing, roasting for winter consumption. The street itself 
is often blocked with hand-carts of Indian figs, pome- 
granates, and mummified packets of grapes, swathed in a 
lemon leaf, and then again in dried and crackling vine 
leaves. The scene is beautiful.” 

That is what we go to Italy for. We think it is for 
her art and culture, but we deceive ourselves. It is her 
paganism, not her pictures, that we are after. There are 
moments in the lives of most of us when the whirring of 
the wheels of progress becomes just a trifle overpower- 
ing, and in those moments we listen to the “why so 
hot, my little man ?” of Italy with a certain wistful atten- 
tion. It is because Naples more completely than any 
other Italian town embodies the old pagan freedom of 
spirit that she is in a sense the real capital of Italy. It 
is because of this, too, that another French critic’s word 
of her is true: “Il n’y qu’a Naples la charité est dans 
le sang.” L. Marcu Puitupprs. 





TWO GARDENING BOOKS. 
Tue Book or Town anpD Winpow GaRrpENING. By Mrs. F. A. 
Bardswell. London: John Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE Book oF THE Carnation. By R. P. Brotherston. 
don: John Lane. as. 6d. net. 
Botu these books belong to a series of handbooks on 
practical gardening, but Mrs. Bardswell is too full of vague 
enthusiasm to be practical. She rushes away from her sub- 
ject into rhapsodies at every turn, as, for instance, “ Lon- 
don in June! How beautiful it is, especially at the West 
End, the best end!” She is full of generalities about all 
kinds of gardening. Encrusted saxifrages, she says, are 


Lon- 


the most wonderful of rock plants. It may be so, but 
the fact is hardly relevant to town and window garden- 
ing. Her information is vague and not very correct even 
as far as it goes. For the window box she advises trail- 
ing plants “to hang and cluster over the hard edge,” and 
she adds: “Campanulas are always ready to do this 
gracious task, and can be had either in pink or white to 
suit every requirement.” She does not give the name of 
a pink trailing campanula, and, indeed, it would be diffi. 
cult to find one. 

The Book of the Carnation, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly practical and written by a man who knows his 
subject well. Indeed, it performs more than it promises, 
for there is an excellent chapter on the different species 
of dianthus, which will seem the best part of the book tc 
the true gardener. It is strange that the beautiful moun- 
tain pinks, most of which can be grown to perfection with- 
out any trouble in the poorest soil, should be neglected 
for the carnation, which is far less beautiful and far more 
difficult to cultivate. The carnation has been too long a 
show-flower not to have suffered from that bad eminence. 
This book contains a hideous photograph of twenty-four 
carnation flowers stuck in paper collars for exhibition, 
which should be compared with the photograph of the 
beautiful Cheddar pink growing among rocks by those 
who wish to understand the difference between true and 
false gardening. Carnations have been so much bred for 
show, that is to say for certain arbitrary qualities of blos- 
som, that few of them are good garden plants. While 
most of the rock pinks hold their flowers erect on strong 
yet delicate stalks, carnation blosoms are usually too 
heavy for their stalks to support them, and have to he 
staked so elaborately that they remind one of a scaffolded 
building. No one can deny their extraordinary beauty 
as cut flowers, but we ought to grow our flowers to adorn 
our gardens rather than our rooms. There is no doubt 
that if the florists tried they might soon produce a race 
of carnations better suited for the border. Lately the 
present writer saw a very beautiful and vigorous carnation 
in a cottage garden. He obtained a flower of it and sent 
it to a famous grower, asking him if he kept the variety. 
The grower replied that he did not, and that it certainly 
was a pretty flower but had too few petals. The fewness 
of the petals was one of the chief elements in the beauty 
of the flowers, and also made it possible for their stalks to 
carry them properly. At present, exhibition standards 
direct all the efforts of the florists, and until they cease to 
do so, no really good border carnations will be produced. 
Mr. Brotherston gives very clear and precise instructions 
about the culture of all kinds of carnations, and there is 
an appendix on the raising of new carnations by Mr. 
Martin Smith, the greatest authority on the subject. 





THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


“The Litfle Guides Series.” By William A. Dutt. 
London: Methuen and Co. 35. 
ANOTHER of these little books. Every notice of a little 
books has to begin with that phrase, and here is a little 
book with which no quarrel can be found; but, since it is 
the nature of criticism to quarrel, we will pick out three 
things to blame before beginning to praise. It seems 
to us that upon page s0 the mention of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, in company with Lord 
Kitchener involves something of a strain. We think that 
the picture of Beccles upon page 71 hardly does justice 
to that magnificent tower, whose whole meaning and value 
is only seen from the river. All these towns, for that 
matter, are best entered by the water, for the water fed 
and made them: it is their avenue. And, thirdly, though 
it is not the writer’s fault, we are a little sorry to find 
upon page 100 so lengthy a description of the church at 
Burgh Castle, for it is bathos to write that “the windows 
should show Victoria in full ecclesiastical robes” while 
“ Alfred is represented in the Saxon costume.” Nor 
should we learn immediately afterwards “that the Holy 
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And yet, why not? After all, if there is any part of 
England that has a right to talk of Holy Tables it is East 
Anglia. 

And this may lead us on to the praise. The greater part 
of the illustrations are excellent, notably the illustration 
of the northern tower at Bury St. Edmonds on page 109, a 
very careful piece of line. The little sketch of the trawlers 
leaving Lowestoft upon page 247 is perhaps the best in 
the book, but the last illustration of all, page 337, runs it 
close—very nice and reminiscent it is of Woodbridge. 

The author feels a proper enthusiasm for Bungay, as 
everyone does who has heard so much as its name, but 
though he tells us all about the Bigods, he does not give 
us that jolly rhyme which it is proper to sing to the hill, 
as one comes up the Waveney : 

“Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
All on the river of Wavenie, 
Much would I care for King Harray, 
Him and all his good companie.” 


This also was merrily chanted by the rebellious Hugh 
in Norman-French probably, but that is of no matter. 
And talking of rhymes, there is one on Saxmundham, 
which should be mentioned (though it is less ancient), 
lest, if it be not written down here and now, posterity 
should lose it. It runs as follows: 
“ There was an old tout of Saxmundham, 
Qui habuit ventrem rotundum; 
He borrowed five pounds 
From the master of hounds 
And stoutly refused to refund ’em.” 


As in all these little guides, but more than in most, there 
is a mass of information. It is a confession to make, but 
it is true, that only from these pages have we learnt where 
Crabbe was married, though one knows Crabbe and one 
knows Beccles, and it is good news to find upon 
page 36 that the original form of Bury’ was 
Beodricsworth. That ought to hit the archzxolo- 
gists hard, for they are perpetually making out 
the “burys” all over England to be tombs. The 
passage upon Orford is excellent, and the great his- 
torical importance of the place is thoroughly recognised in 
five most interesting pages, but some mention should have 
been made of the admirable oysters in Buckley Creek, as 
well as of that most entertaining person “ the wild man of 
Orford,” who was modern in a thousand ways. “ Often- 
times was he brought to the church, but never showed any 
sign of adoration.” He was a kind of merman. 
There is a song about Orford, too, one of the verses 
of which is: 
“ The men that lived in Orford stood 
Along the quay to meet me: 
Their faces were like carven wood, 
They did not wish to greet me. 
I hate your little salting towns 
That are not sea nor river.” 
&c., &c., &c. 


It is impossible that this little song of Suffolk should have 
been quoted in this delightful book, for it was only written 
the other day on deck, and it not yet finished. 

Which reminds us that this short and flippant notice 
carries only too much internal evidence of having been 
written by one who has never entered Suffolk, save from 
the sea. H. B. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs Story. By Charles William Stubbs, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. [Illustrated by Herbert Railton. London: 
J. M. Dent and Co. £1 1s. net. 


In the preface to his interesting historical sketch of the 
town and University of Cambridge, the Dean of Ely assigns 
the credit for a most attractive volume to the artist, Mr. 
Herbert Railton. And certainly these twenty-four beauti- 
ful lithographs and the pen-and-ink drawings which adorn 
its pages will be treasured by the Cambridge men and 
others who are fortunate enough to possess them. One 
cannot do better than to quote and endorse the Dean’s 
words, “ The artist has produced pictures worthy to be 
classed with the best work of Prout.” But if there had 


been no pictures at all this masterly sketch of the history 
of the University—the history of the town soon sinks into 
the background—would have been almost as welcome. We 
can remember none of the smaller books on the subject that 
have been published of late years which give in so clear and 
interesting a form the essential points of the rise of the 
University and its colleges. 

Dean Stubbs dismisses the legendary accounts of the 
foundation of the University by King Arthur and the like 
—even the famous School of Pythagoras is shown not to 
have been a school at all, but a private dwelling-house— 
and his conclusions as to its actual rise are well summed up 
in the following passage : 

“Cambridge became the seat of an English University, 
because it had already become a chief centre of English 
trade and commerce, and had so become because in the 
early centuries it had stood as guardian of the only pass- 
way which crossed the frontier-line of the kingdoms of 
Mercia and the West Saxons and the kingdom of the East 
Anglians, and at a later time had been the busy porter 
of the river gate, by which the merchandise of Northern 
Europe, borne to the Norfolk Wash and the Port of Lynn 
by the ships of Flanders and the Hanse towns of the 
Baltic, found its way, by the sluggish waters of the Cam 
and the Ouse, to a place which was thus well fitted to 
become the great distributing centre of trade for Southern 
England and the Midlands.” 

We have no space to dwell on the settlement of the 
Franciscans at Cambridge early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the migration of masters and scholars from the 
University of Paris a few years later, but must pass on 
to the rise of the colleges, the account of which the author 
has invested with a peculiar interest. Now that every 
college in the University works on practically uniform 
lines, it is apt to be forgotten how diverse were the 
purposes for which they were founded. To sum up the 
Dean’s accounts of the foundation of each: Peterhouse 
(which Mr. Railton ought not to call “ Peterhouse College ”) 
was founded by the Bishop of Ely, and followed the Rule 
of Merton, which was a protest against “the proselytising 
tendencies of the Monastic Orders”; Clare and Pem- 
broke owed their endowments to two noble ladies, and 
the latter was at first under the management of the Fran- 
ciscans ; Gonville and Caius “had a somewhat similar con- 
nection with the Dominicans” ; Trinity Hall was founded 
by a Bishop of Norwich; Corpus Christi by the Cam- 
bridge Guilds; King’s Queens’ were the first Royal 
foundations ; St. Catherine’s Hall was built and endowed 
ky a Provost of King’s; Jesus was founded by another 
Bishop of Ely, who used the church and buildings of an 
ancient nunnery to house his society; Christ’s and St. 
John’s were the “colleges of the New Learning,” and owe 
their present state to the liberality of another noble lady ; 
Magdalene owes its endowments to Lord Audley of Walden, 
and indirectly to the dissolution of the monasteries ; 
Trinity, the noblest of Royal foundations, absorbed 
several important earlier ones ; and Emmanuel and Sidney- 
Sussex had their rise at the time of the Puritan reforma- 
tion. and were influenced by it. These facts, which 
sound so bare and mean so much, are most ably elucidated 
by Dean Stubbs, who has invested them throughout with 
an interest that makes him a worthy successor in the field 
of old Thomas Fuller, who haled from the same college as 
himself. 

This attractive book is admirably printed and got 
up, but we have noticed two misprints. Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, the Registrary and well-known historian of Cam- 
bridge, who is quoted several times, becomes “Mr. J. G. 
Clark” on p. 179 and again on p. 260. 





Tacitus: Annals XIII.-XVI., with introduction and 
notes abridged from the larger work of H. Furneaux by 
H. Pitman. (Oxford: Clarendon Press).—This is a use- 
ful school edition of Mr. Furneaux’s larger work, intended 
to present Tacitus’s account of the reign of Nero. There 
is a good map of Armenia, and the valuable notes of the 
standard work have been judiciously compressed. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ULY seems to determined to end as uncomfortably and 
J disappointingly as it has behaved all through, as 

far as the City is concerned. It has indeed been a month 
of disillusionments. It was to have brought cheap money, 
rising prices, and, perhaps—so the optimists ventured to 
hope—a little more business. Instead of which, money, 
so far from being cheap, has been so scarce that the 
market has never succeeded in freeing itself entirely from 
debt to the Bank, and has been obliged, during the last 
few days, to add some five or six millions to its indebted- 
ness. Prices have risen the wrong way about, from Con 
sols downwards, and Colonial loans—those excellent 
securities that have been brought within the charmed circle 
of trustee investments by Mr. Chamberlain’s patriotic zeal 
—are practically unsaleable. And as for business, it has 
been largely confined to realisations by tired bulls, who 
are closing their books preparatory to going away for as 
good a holiday as their losses will enable them to enjoy. 
Altogether it has been a dreary enough period, and seems 
to show that the financial Nemesis has by no means ex- 
hausted its vengeance on the monetary world for all the 
blunders, political and economic, that it has vicariously 
committed through its support of the Imperialist gang with 
their high-falutin’ flapdoodle, extravangance, and jobbery. 





The poverty of the Treasury and the fatuous mis- 
management of the national finance are at the bottom 
of most of the mischief that has developed itself during 
this dolorous month. The Money market is allowed no 
rest owing to the constant appeals for cash made by an 
empty Exchequer. Last week 2% million Treasury bills 
were issued, raising the total of this class of unfunded debt 
to over 29 millions. Then immediately followed the 
announcement that the whole 6% million Exchequer 
bonds, due early in August, were to be renewed for three 
years. A year ago they were renewed for twelve months, 
an optimistic Treasury evidently expecting that it would 
be in a position either to redeem them or to renew them 
on more favourable terms. And now it seems to think 
discretion the better part of valour, and plants its new 
batch for a three years’ run, which does not imply much 
confidence in the future course of the national Bank 
balance. The market is a good deal exercised by this re- 
newal, as it had anticipated that part at least of the 
issue would be paid off. Moreover, it is believed that 
£,1,000,000, and perhaps more, of the maturing bonds 
are held by Government departments, so that if these 
holders do not choose to renew—as is likely, since they 
are probably short of cash—the renewal will mean that 
Lombard Street will have to find fresh money pro tanto. 





For these straits of national finance the City perhaps 
need not feel itself altogether responsible, though it could 
obviously have exercised a weighty restraining influence 
if it had at the right moment set its face against Jingoism 
and national extravagance instead of Mafficking with the 
worst of them. But at any rate there can be no doubt 
that the City is wholly to blame for another potent cause 
of the existing discomfort—namely, the manner in which 
the leading underwriting firms are loaded with blocks of 
stock which the public had not the wherewithal to buy, 
but the loan-mongers kept merrily pouring out as if there 
were no limit to the swallowing capacity of Capel Court. 
It is, of course, easy enough to “ job backwards’ ’and to 
see now what ought to have been done six months ago ; 
nevertheless, it is fair enough to point out that the debauch 
of loan creation which the City indulged in in the first 
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half of this year was justified by no common-sense con- 
siderations and was bound to end in distress. How 
great the distress is it is difficult to realise ; the issues that 
were underwritten in haste are now, at leisurely intervals, 
requiring instalments to be paid upon them, and every one 
of these calls that matures increases the embarrassments 
of straitened holders, who have to sell Consols, or any 
other security that they hold which will fetch a price, in 
order to stop the gap. Every sale of Consols makes the 
whole “ gilt-edged” market weaker and causes a general 
marking down of prices, which again forces out more stock, 
owing to the diminution of margins which obliges holders 
of pawned securities to realise. 





When on the top of all these causes of depression we 
get something very like war panic, it will be readily be- 
lieved that the condition of markets becomes entirely de- 
moralised, and that everybody looks Gown his nose and 
wonders what will happen next. Financial difficulties are 
hinted at in various quarters, and it is indeed only too 
obvious that the events of the last few years have left 
behind them a harvest of rottenness which may require a 
conflagration to get rid of it. Nevertheless, I am inclined 
on the whole to think that the City will get through its 
troubles without the development of acute panic, simply 
continuing for a time in the state of morbid torpor that 
has brooded over it ever since the Transvaal war. 
Genuine recovery seems to me to be out of the question 
until such time as a reversal of the present tendencies of 
domestic and external policy has reduced national ex- 
penditure and turned its course towards the fertilization 
of home fields instead of wasteful extravagance on Im- 
perial aggression. — 





And perhaps the disappointments of the current 
month may have had some beneficial effect. The up- 
ward movement in discount rates, which upset so incon- 
veniently the calculations of speculative bill brokers, has 
had, at any rate, the effect of turning all the foreign ex- 
changes in London’s favour, and making it probable that 
for some weeks at least the Bank of England may be able 
to secure any gold that comes to London, instead of its 
being snapped up by continental buyers. With all the 
heavy demands of the autumn before us, it is obvious that 
any additions to the Bank’s store are well worth having, 
even if the causes that led to their acquisition had unfor- 
tunate collateral results. The rude check which the 
stock markets have suffered has forced plenty of weak 
bulls to close their positions, and so has removed a source 
of danger which might have developed later on with 
worse consequences to all parties, and it may perhaps be 
hoped that the position is essentially sounder than it was. 
It is, indeed, most necessary that all possible sail should 
be taken in, for every month that the present inactivity 
of speculative business lasts makes the stone-broke con- 
dition of the Stock Exchange at large more lamentably 
intense and decreases its power to stand up against any 
buffets that Fortune may have in store for it. 





There was only one prospectus, and that only a 
little one. The Middleburg Steam Coal and Coke Com- 
pany offered £20,000 Six per Cent. Debentures. Com- 
pany promoters are said to have made great preparations 
for the booming July that most people expected, and to 
be bitterly disappointed with the failure of their hopes. 
Certainly they have had much to suffer. 

JANUS. 
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